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QUESTION.* 


“It would be the play of ‘Hamlet’ without the part of 
Hamlet to treat of the state and prospects of working-men 
without touching on the drink question.” 

So wrote Recorder Hill, of Birmingham, to Lord Brougham. 
More comprehensively, but with equal truth, it may be said 
that he who would further the cause of human progress in any 
direction must confront this great question. Unfortunately, 
it does not follow because we have heard a great deal about 
the evil of intemperance that we have thought a great deal 
about it. This may be one of those truths which Coleridge 
tells us are “considered as so true that they lose all the 
power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the 
soul, side by side with the most despised and exploded 
errors.” 

The most impressive view of a great subject can fre- 
quently be obtained by approaching it upon what is con- 
fessedly its lowest side. Let us consider, then, for a moment 


*This is the substance of an address delivered before the South Middlesex 
Conference. It does not pretend to any literary merit; and its author now submits it 
for publication in this Review only in deference to the requests of others, who think 
it may be of some service. 
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the mere direct cost of the liquor traffic. Mr. William 
Hoyle, of England, who has made this topic a specialty for 
many years, computes from the custom and excise returns 
of Great Britain that the total consumption of liquors cost 
that country £142,741,669 in the year 1875, and he finds a 
slight increase in the following years. Dr. Young, while at 
the head of the Bureau of Statistics in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, estimated the sales of liquor in the United States for 
the year 1871 at $600,000,000. Some realizing sense of 
what these figures stand for may be gained by comparisons 
with other expenditures at about the same time. 

The aggregate wages paid by all the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the country, as shown by the Census of 1870, 
was only $775,584,343, an excess of less than thirty per cent. 
over our drink bill. 

The same Census gives us these annual values of leading 
manufacturing industries :— 

Flour and Grist Mill Products, . .. . . . . $444,985,143 
Molasses and Sugars, ....... . +. ~ 119,825,279 
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The total value of church property in the United States 
is $354,483,581, or the cost of seven months’ drinking. 

Or, again, the Census states the total aggregate of State 
taxation in 1870, including therein all State, Territorial, 
Court, and Municipal taxes, was $280,591,521,— not half the 
direct tax the liquor consumers lay upon themselves. 

Dr. Hargreaves, in Our Wasted Resources, makes the 
share of Massachusetts in the direct cost of the liquor traffic 
$25,195,000. But, as he makes the aggregate cost through 
the country about twenty per cent. more than Dr. Young, I 
will reduce the estimate for Massachusetts proportionately, 
and call it only $20,000,000. Our bill for the Hoosac 
Tunnel, including interest, is some $18,000,000. 

Compare this wasteful expenditure with some annual 
expenses. In 1876, we spent for public schools, including 
new school-houses, the sum of $5,920,949.98. In his Annual 
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Message, Governor Talbot gave the net State expenditure 
for 1878 as $3,800,000, and the total municipal tax levy as 
$21,761,637. 

Startling as are the figures expressing the direct cost of 
this consumption, the indirect cost is no doubt larger. Some 
of this is of a nature to evade all estimate; but one element 
is capable of some approximation. In 1868, the well-known 
firm of Oliver Ames & Sons made a careful computation, 
from which they found that, with an increase of over six per 
cent. in the number of their employés, the products of their 
manufactories at North Easton, for the months of May and 
June in that year, fell off eight per cent. from that of the 
corresponding months in 1867. They attributed “this large 
falling off entirely to the repeal of the prohibitory law, and 
the great increase in the use of intoxicating liquors among 
our men in consequence.” 

The Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of State Chari- 
ties, in referring to this in the Fifth Annual Report, says: 
“T mention this conspicuous instance, because I feel author- 
ized to do so; but, were I to use the names of other em- 
ployers of labor who have testified to the same state of 
things in their establishments, it would appear that the evil 
is general.” English testimony to the same effect might be 
multiplied. I will content myself with a single witness. 
Mr. William Cockburn, manager of Messrs. Pease’s iron- 
stone mines in Yorkshire, in his evidence before the Sunday 
Closing Committee of the House of Commons, May, 1868, 
gave the result of his experience as a foreman with two 
thousand and six hundred men under him. He considered 
that his men were “the cream of Yorkshire,” and yet he 
found that “the average lost time was three-fourths of a day 
per man per week; and that this was almost entirely attrib- 
utable to Sunday drinking.” 

If now we turn to the statistics of our great industries, we 
shall be amazed at the aggregate loss which any disturbance 
of their working power inflicts. The Census of 1875 shows 
that the total products of the mechanical industries of Massa- 
chusetts are of the value of $592,331,962; while the capital 
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employed in them is only $282,683,718, leaving a margin of 
$309,648,244, which is of course an under-estimate of the 
productive earnings of the State in this branch alone. Ten 
per cent. loss on this is over $30,000,000 yearly. Or, if we 
look merely at wages, the total is $146,159,826. And ten 
per cent. of this gives a loss of over fourteen and a half mill- 
ions to the operatives alone, being a larger sum than the 
whole net increase of deposits by all classes in the savings 
banks for that year. 

But have these figures any significance for us as Christian 
menand women? I answer, Muchevery way. To say noth- 
ing now of the moral wrong of waste, I remind you that there 
must be a material base for a spiritual culture. First the 
earthly, then the heavenly,—although I know the law of 
reaction. A community decadent in business is apt to be 
decadent in religion. A home falling into ruins is the type 
and precursor of a like fall of humanity. Poverty, filth, 
disease, vice, crime,— this is a natural order of sequence. 
“The destruction of the poor is their poverty.” 

Not only in this indirect but most effective way does the 
common use of alcoholic liquors tend to debase our civiliza- 
tion, but it acts directly upon its victims to antagonize the 
uplifting agencies of education and religion. They would 
teach men to “submit the senses to the soul”: intoxicants 
exalt the animal and depress the spiritual nature. And 
through the operation of the laws of heredity and solidarity 
they involve the innocent with the guilty, and lower the 
whole tone of the national life. 

I seem to myself sometimes to owe an apology for speak- 
jng to intelligent Christian people of the evils of intemper- 
ance. Is not the drunkard’s home a hell upon earth, and 
has not eyerybody caught a glimpse of it? 

And yet when I said, a few years ago, in a public letter, 
that “no State issue can equal in transcendent importance 
the question as to the attitude of the State toward the 
dram-shop,” the ablest daily paper of Boston, instead of 
accepting my premise as a truism, and attacking the conclu- 
sions I drew therefrom, attacked the declaration itself, as if 
it were the assertion of a fanatic. 
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But I must press on to the question of remedies. The 
battle against intemperance is a twofold one,—against an 
inward foe and an outward temptation. Or, as some one 
has put it in homely but expressive phrase, “We must 
keep the man from the drink, and the drink from the man.” 

No man I honor more than him who is master of himself. 
When I see such a one,— resisting all outward and inward 
temptutions, obscure, poor, alone it may be (and yet not 
alone, for the Father is with him),—steadfastly upholding 
the supremacy of the soul, I know of no sublimer sight in 
the universe; and the noble lines of Chapman rush into 
my memory : — 

“Man is a name of honor for a king. 
Additions do but take from each chief thing.” 


The root of virtue is strength; and all hail to every 
gracious influence that brings this, whether it comes from 
a mother’s prayers, from a woman’s tears, from manly 
resolve, from the uplifting influence of great thoughts, from 
the soul’s solitary communion with the Unseen, or from the 
powers of the world to come. 

Welcome to every auxiliary that helps to keep men in 
virtue’s ways by making them in appearance, as they are in 
reality, the ways of pleasantness. That Christian Church 
must have little of the spirit of the Master that has no 
active sympathy with the work of saving those who are lost. 

But we must never forget that, in this as in all other ways 
of Christian living, formation is easier, surer, wiser than 
reformation. ‘Teach the children betimes what alcohol is, 
and what it does. Bid them beware the mockeries of the 
wine-cup; warn them to shun the beer-shop as the lazar- 
house. But the silent influence of your example, here as 
everywhere, is worth all else; and without it all else is 
vain. 

On this topic I do not ask you to listen to what I say, but 
to the calm and yet. solemnly earnest words of one whom 
the world has learned to reverence,— Dr. Channing,— and 
which, though spoken forty years ago, have lost none of their 
force and meaning for us. I make no apology for the length 
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of quotation. Would that I could believe that, in this age 
of much reading, Dr. Channing’s words of wisdom were so 
familiar as to be trite! 


It is very plain, too plain to be insisted on, that to remove what 
intoxicates is to remove intoxication. In proportion as ardent spirits 
are banished from our houses, our tables, our hospitalities, in proportion 
as those who have influence and authority in the community abstain 
themselves, and lead their dependants to abstain from their use, in that 
proportion the occasions of excess must be diminished, the temptations 
to it must disappear. It is objected, I know, that, if we begin to give 
up what others will abuse, we must give up everything, because there is 
nothing which men will not abuse. I grant that it is not easy to define 
the limits at which concessions are to stop. Were we called on to relin- 
quish an important comfort of life because others were perverting it into 
an instrument of crime and woe, we should be bound to pause and delib- 
erate before we act. But no such plea can be set up in the case before 
us. Ardent spirits are not an important comfort, and in no degree a 
comfort. They give no strength; they contribute nothing to health; 
they can be abandoned without the slightest evil. They aid men neither 
to bear the burden nor to discharge the duties of life; and, in saying this, 
I stop short of the truth. It is not enough to say that they never do 
good: they generally injure. In their moderate use, they act, in general, 
unfavorably on body and mind.... Like other poisons, they may occa- 
sionally benefit as medicines; but, when made a beverage by the healthy, 
they never do good: they generally are pernicious. They are no more 
intended by Providence for drink than opium is designed for food. Con- 
sider next that ardent spirits are not only without benefit when moder- 
ately used, but that they instigate to immoderate use; that they beget 
a craving, a feverish thirst, which multitudes want power to resist; that, 
in some classes of society, great numbers become their victims, are bereft 
by them of reason, are destroyed in body and soul,— destroyed here and 
hereafter; that families are thus made desolate, parents hurried to a 
premature grave, and children trained up to crime and shame. Consider 
all this, and then judge, as in the sight of God, whether you are not 
bound to use your whole influence in banishing the use of spirits, as one 
of the most pernicious habits, from the community. If you were to see, 
as a consequence of this beverage, a loathsome and mortal disease break- 
ing out occasionally in all ranks, and sweeping away crowds in the most 
depressed portion of society, would you not lift up your voice against it? 
And is not an evil more terrible than pestilence, the actual, frequent 
result of the use of spirituous liquors? That use you are bound to dis- 
courage, and how? By abstaining wholly yourselves, by excluding 
ardent spirits wholly from your tables, by giving your whole weight and 
authority to abstinence. This practical, solemn testimony, borne by the 
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good and respectable, cannot but spread a healthful public sentiment 
through the whole community. ... At the present moment, he who uses 
ardent spirits, or introduces them into his hospitalities, virtually arrays 
himself against the cause of temperance and humanity. He not merely 
gives an example to his children and his domestics which he may one 
day bitterly rue, he withstands the good in their struggles for the virtue 
and happiness of mankind. He forsakes the standard of social reform, 
and throws himself into the ranks of its foes. 


I advance another step, and I take for my motto another 
sentence of Dr. Channing: ‘“* What ought not to be used as 
a beverage ought not to be sold as such.” 

Do what we will to strengthen ourselves and others 
against temptation, we shall not outgrow the need, for them 
and for ourselves, of the Lord’s Prayer: “ Lead us not into 
temptation.” And we believe that we ought to organize 
our prayers into actions. It is pitiable mockery for us to 
ask the Lord to keep men from temptation when we set up 
dram-shops, by the authority of the State, at eyery corner 
in our large cities to tempt, not only the strong and edu- 
cated, but the weak and the ignorant, the reformed, and our 
own innocent children. God only knows who may be the 
victims! We have a merciful Father in heaven; but he is 
too wisely merciful to divorce the greatest of his children 
from a common bond with the least, and too wisely merci- 
ful to reverse any of the eternal laws of retribution. We 
are sowing to corruption: we shall reap a harvest of 
destruction. 

I will not mince matters. I will not talk of names or 
measures. I will not be led off to discuss abstractions. The 
grog-shop is terribly concrete. The beer-shop is the dram- 
shop in disguise, and more dangerous for the disguise. These 
public tippling-shops, whatever you choose to call them, 
are the very gate-ways of hell; and they are kept open, 
sometimes with the sanction, more often by the tolerance 
and indifference of Christian men,—TI will not say pf Chris- 
tian women, for I never knew such a woman who did not 
look on them with the intensity of her loathing at what is 
vile. 

Think not any of you that it is an easy thing to put down 
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the grog-shop pure and simple. Howard Crosby has tried 
it on a platform of absurd moderation. After long labors, 
he had a few of the most notorious offenders convicted and 
sentenced, when Governor Robinson pardoned them, and 
Dr. Crosby avowedly finds his work blocked. He appeals 
to the people. He has taken his first lesson in the political 
power of the liquor traffic. 

Since the overthrow of slavery, that traffic, as the mer- 
cantile daily of Boston has said, is the largest moneyed 
power in the country. It is a unit: touch one branch, and. 
you touch all. It has extensive commercial alliances; it 
subsidizes newspapers ; it muzzles pulpits; it governs par- 
ties. It is even respectable. Anything that has political 
power is, in America. It makes and unmakes governors; 
it bargains for Congressmen. Do you wonder that it is 
respectable ? That extinct barbarism, American slavery, was 
respectable as long as it made Presidents. 

But, strong as this traffic is, there are some things stronger. 
The Christian Church is stronger. And when its best and 
purest men cease to scorn the field of politics as something 
common and unclean, and teach that voting is as sacred as 
praying; and when all its members, believing with Sir 
Charles Buxton that the struggle “against the beer-house 
and gin-palace is but one development of the war between 
heaven and hell,’ press into that war with an energy that 
will not suffer men or parties to stand in their way,— the 
traffic is doomed. But weak goodness never did and never 
will overcome resolute evil. 

_ It is strange that any one should think of any antagonism 

between what is called moral and legal suasion. The work- 
ers in the former field do not. I have lying before me two 
circulars received within a few days, one from the Boston 
branch of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union which 
sustains the Friendly Inn on Harrison Avenue. After 
speaking of their daily visitation to the city prison, they 
add : — 


In this connection, this Union asks citizens of Boston to take into 


he 
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serious consideration the following fact, forced upon our attention by 
this visitation of the prison : — 

Constantly more than seventy-five per cent. of all arrests made in 
Boston are for drunkenness, or crimes committed in consequence of 
drinking. Place beside this fact the recent wail, “What shall we do 
with the fearfully increasing number of our minor criminals ?” also the 
serious question, “ How can our virtuous, hard-working population bear 
the enormous burden thrown upon them in the support of all this 
pauperism and crime?” and is not the solution of the problem easily 
seen? Suppress the trade in alcoholic liquors. Put it under the ban 
and penalty both of law and public opinion, and this terrible incubus 
will be lifted from us. 


The other circular is from Miss Frances E. Willard, the 
President of the Illinois Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, enclosing a petition to the Legislature of that State, 
which sets forth that “in these years of temperance work 
the argument of defeat in our contest with the saloons has 
taught us that our efforts are merely palliative of a disease 
in the body politic, which can never be cured until Law and 
Gospel go hand in hand.” 


The Life of Charles Kingsley contains a curious picture of 
English society so late as 1844, which we should hesitate 
to accept on any other authority than that of his wife, the 
biographer : — 


It had hitherto been the custom in Eversley and the neighboring 
parishes to let the confirmation candidates get over as they could to 
some distant church, where the catechumens of four or five parishes 
assembled to meet the bishop. Consequently the public houses were 
usually full on confirmation day, which often ended in a mere drunken 
holiday for boys and girls who had many miles to walk, and had neither 
superintendence nor refreshment by the way provided for them. When 
he became rector, matters were arranged very differently for the Eversley 
people. ... On the day itself the young people assembled early for 
refreshment at the rectory, whence they started in two vans for Heckfield 
Church. He himself went with the boys, and his wife or some trust- 
worthy person with the girls, and never lost sight of them till they 
returned, the girls to their homes, the boys and young men, some of 
them married men, who from long years of neglect had never been 
confirmed, to the rectory, where a good dinner awaited them. 


All honor to Charles Kingsley for his watchful care in 
keeping his young people from drink! But how much 
2 
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grander in its permanence and universality would have been 
the work of some English Luther who should have so 
touched the conscience of England as to have made the 
highways and byways of the land safe for Christ’s little 
ones, at least on the day of rest and worship. 

We are not accustomed to pay much respect to the pre- 
tensions of the Established Church; but it is greatly to its 
credit that of late years the clergy seem thoroughly awak- 
ened to the responsibility for the enormous intemperance of 
England which attaches itself to a National Church. The 
reports of the convocations of Canterbury and of York con- 
tain mines of information most industriously and carefully 
collected, and are of the highest importance in the discus- 
sion of almost every phase of the temperance problem. 
More recently, fourteen thousand of her ministers of every 
rank memorialized the House of Lords, invoking the aid of 
new legislation with this emphatic utterance: “We are 
convinced, most of us, from an intimate acquaintance with 
the people, extending over many years, that their condition 
can never be greatly improved, whether intellectually, phys- 
ically, or religiously, so long as intemperance extensively 
prevails among them, and that intemperance will prevail 
so long as temptations to it abound on every side.” 

Can there be a more impressive judgment on this precise 
point than this united voice of this vast multitude of parish 
clergymen ? 

While, therefore, we rightly honor the Good Samaritans 
who are binding up the wounds of the victims of intemper- 
ance, and restoring them to their better selves, it is our 
duty, as members of the great Christian Commonwealth, to 
see to it that the common walks of daily life are not infested 
by those legally authorized to rob men of property, health, 


and of the very soul itself. 
RoBert C, PITMAN. 
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THREE RECENT UTTERANCES CONCERNING 
ETHICS. 


In order that, at the very outset, 1 may state what was 
not my motive in the preparation of this article, I wish to 
insert here a brief quotation from a private letter from the 
editor of this Review, wherein he grants me the privilege 
of being heard. It is as follows: “By all means. After all 
the criticism of Spencer in the Review, his defenders have 
a claim to the floor.” Now I wish it distinctly understood 
that I do not propose to assume the réle of a defender of 
Spencer; and this for two reasons. First, I do not believe 
in the championship of persons. I care nothing for Spencer, 
except in so far as he convinces me that his utterances are 
true. I know not why I would not as joyfully follow the 
leadership of Mr. Batchelor, Professor Everett, or Dr. Hedge, 
so far as they are personally concerned. And, secondly, 
until Mr. Spencer asks my help, I shall not presume to 


offer it, being fully persuaded that he is quite able to look 
out for himself. 


My object, then, is simply this: I wish to examine three 
recent utterances concerning ethics which appeared in the 
December and January numbers of this Review. It may 
seem unwarrantable temerity on my part to question the 
positions of men of such deserved reputation for ability and 
scholarship. And yet for this very reason their opinions 
ought to be tested; for, if anywhere unsound, they lend all 
the more weight to error. All that any of us want is the 
truth. And if a “youth,” with only “smooth stones from 
the brook,” can find an entrance through their armor, he 
feels sure that the “giants” will be the first to rejoice in 
having the truth prevail. If Mr. Spencer does represent the 
truth in ethics, it is surely nothing short of a calamity that 
leading thinkers should help on a popular misunderstanding 
of or a prejudice against him, sure to result in his being 
misread or not read at all. If he does not represent the 
truth, the quickest way to find it out is to study and discuss 
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him. My only desire is to contribute toward the settlement 
of this question. 

To keep myself within reasonable limits, I must confine my 
attention to a few main points. And, for the sake of clear- 
ness and precision, these shall be marked off and numbered. 


I. In the first place, let us consider some utterances of 
Mr. Batchelor and Professor Everett, so far as they agree in 
raising the same issue. Do they fairly and adequately rep- 
resent Mr. Spencer’s doctrine concerning happiness as the 
test of ethical action and the end of life? And is their 
doctrine or that of Mr. Spencer the true one? These are 
two points and not one, and must be treated separately. 

1. First, then, do they fairly and adequately represent the 
doctrine of The Data of Ethics concerning happiness? I 
hardly need say that, when I use the word “fairly” in this 
question, I do not mean to make the most distant or atten- 
uated insinuation as to any intentional unfairness. And 
yet a reader of theirs, who was not familiar with Mr. 
Spencer, would, I think, get a thoroughly one-sided and 
most unfair impression of his real teaching. If they have 
read him carefully (particularly chapter ix., pp. 150-173), 
one can but wonder how they could have written just as 
they have. Have they an anti-Spencerian bias? Or have 
they accustomed themselves to use the words “pleasure” 
and “happiness” as identical with the lowest sense of Epi- 
cureanism, and so as being only specious covers for licen- 
tiousness ? 

In discussing this point, I shall not risk putting their 
positions in my own language, but shall quote enough to 
let them speak for themselves. From Mr. Batchelor’s paper 
as published ( Unitarian Review, December, 1879), a portion 
of what was read at Providence is omitted for lack of 
space. It, however, contains in brackets a summing up of 
the omitted portion. I this he says (p. 625): “ Exception 
was taken to the main proposition (of Spencer’s book) that the 
production of pleasure is the highest end of moral action.” 
This summing up of a book in a sentence — always a dan- 
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gerous experiment — is followed by a very few brief quota- 
tions, all on one point,— bald, bare, and unmodified; and on 
them is thrown the impossible task of standing to speak for 
The Data of Ethics. These are samples of the overtasked 
quotations : — 

In the ethical sense, conduct is considered by us as good or bad, 
according as its aggregate results, to self or others or both, are pleasura- 
ble or painful... . The final justification for maintaining life can only 
be the reception from it of a surplus of pleasurable feeling over painful 
feeling. . .. The good is universally the pleasurable. 


‘ Now the ground of complaint is, not that Mr. Batchelor 
has quoted these sentences, but that he has not quoted some 
others, and has left these to stand out baldly, as representing 
the gist and burden of Spencer’s teaching. As well paint 
a nose, and call it the whole face! A nose undoubtedly 
belongs to a face, but is hardly entitled to speak for all of it. 
And then he proceeds to talk of “discussing the merits of 
this theory,” as if these fragments might fairly be taken as 
representing anybody’s “theory”! 

The impression left by Professor Everett’s treatment of 
Spencer is, perhaps, not quite so inadequate; and yet it is 
substantially the same, and seems to me to do his real posi- 
tion substantial injustice. One would suppose, from reading 
his article (The Data of Ethics, Unitarian Review, January; 
1880), that Spencer is an ordinary hedonist, and that he 
teaches that the immediate, conscious pursuit of pleasure 
may be the legitimate object of human life. For instance 
(on page 47), as though he were opposing one of Spencer’s 
positions, he says: “In the first place, the happiness even 
of others is by no means always present to the mind as 
the object for which a right action is performed.” And he 
goes on to illustrate by the case of Regulus and the Car- 
thaginians. 

So Mr. Batchelor (p. 629), apparently in the same spirit, 
says: “In like manner, men judge moral qualities, and act 
upon their judgments, without reference to pain or pleasure ” ; 
and (on page 641), “Pleasure cannot be made the direct 
object of action without moral danger.” Now this is all very 
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good and true, only it is precisely Mr. Spencer’s own doc- 
trine. He not only asserts as much, but he goes on to argue 
it at length, and to show why it is, and ought to be, so. It 
is the principal theme of his whole ninth chapter referred to 
above. Now I submit that it is hardly fair to mount one of 
Mr. Spencer’s main propositions, and turn it, like a formida- 
ble gun, against his own fortress. 

Again (at the bottom of page 46), Professor Everett says: 
“In thus making happiness the basis of ethics, Spencer 
appears to us to have adopted a principle no less arbitrary, 
while less ennobling”’ —the italics are ours—“than that 
maintained by the old ethics.” Here Spencer seems to have 
done some ignoble thing; and the reader is left to infer 
that his book has a tendency to license an unworthy pursuit 
of pleasure. . 

The complaint I have to make so far against both Pro- 
fessor Everett and Mr. Batchelor is that they thus put 
pleasure or happiness forward in this bald, unqualified way, 
as if it alone, unmodified and undefined, were a fair or 
adequate representation of Mr. Spencer’s real teaching. 

How far this is from being the case, I will now attempt 
to show. 

(1) Spencer teaches that happiness is the ultimate aim 
and end of all sentient, conscious life. On page 46 of The 
Data of Ethics, he says: “No school can avoid taking for 
the ultimate moral aim a desirable state of feeling, called by 
whatever name,— gratification, enjoyment, happiness. . . . It 
is as much a necessary form of moral intuition as space is 
a necessary form of intellectual intuition.” Mr. Harrison, 
Winwood Reade, or Hartmann might reasonably object to 
this; but how a Christian —as his critics claim to be — can 
do so, with the Bible in his hands, passes my comprehension. 
“Her ways” —those of wisdom—‘“are ways of pleasant- 
ness.” “At thy” —God’s—“right hand are pleasures for 
evermore.” “ Who for the joy that was set before him,” etc. 
Every one of the Beatitudes has a “for” as a finger-mark 


pointing onward to bliss. For further illustration, read 
the whole Bible. 
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(2) This happiness is not ordinary hedonism, or personal 
pleasure-seeking. On page 155, he argues against and pro- 
nounces “unsatisfactory” both “the method of egoistic 
hedonism” and of “universalistic hedonism, or utilita- 
rianism.” 

(3) Neither does he advocate a balancing of pains and 
pleasures as a method of determining conduct. This, “if 
partially practicable throughout a certain range of conduct,” 
he declares to be “futile throughout a much wider range.” 
p- 155. 

(4) Neither does he permit the making of happiness the 
immediate aim or end of conduct. Further down, on page 
155, he denies that “it can be reached by making it the 
immediate aim.” He quotes Mr. Sidgewick as saying that 
pleasure and pain, as tests, must be supplemented by other 
methods; and then goes on to assert that, “throughout a 
large part of conduct, guidance by such comparisons is to 
be entirely set aside and replaced by other guidance.” He 
illustrates this at length, and shows that, in all human 
action, it is not the end, but the necessary conditions to any 
desired end, on which the attention must be fastened. 

(5) Instead of making happiness the end, as separated from 
righteousness, he makes it abundantly clear that righteous- 
ness must be the first and foremost thing in human thought; 
and that it, and it alone, is the natural and necessary condi- 
tion to the attainment of human happiness. For this, at 
length, see pp. 168, 169. Again let me say that, while a pes- 
simist may doubt this, it seems amazing that any one who has 
faith in the universe should question it. Does any one 
really believe that God has given existence to a system of 
things in which the outcome for those who keep his laws is 
to be misery? And, if it is noble for God to organize such a 
system, how does it happen to be ignodle to recognize and 
declare it? 

(6) Mr. Spencer declares — what I had supposed that no 
ordinarily intelligent person at the present day would think 
of doubting — that pleasure, or agreeable sensation, is the 
indication and necessary concomitant of healthful life, and 
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that pain means death or some of the steps toward death. 
For this,— the warp and woof of the whole discussion,— see 
specially the last part of page 82. It may be needful to go 
through pain to the attainment of a larger good; but, never- 
theless, the pain indicates a so far diminution of the suffer- 
ing life. It is a sacrifice of something for the sake of some- 
thing else. “Birth-throes of progress” may be necessary ; 
but every throe means a loss of vitality to the mother. 

For Mr. Batchelor, then, as on page 642, to so strenuously 
assert the duty of progress and development, even though 
it end in misery, is—if the life of the race be taken into 
account — simply to be guilty of an argumentative Hiberni- 
cism. For, in the nature of things, a progress whose com- 
panion and outcome should be misery could only be an 
advance toward decay and extinction. 

(7) And, finally, Mr. Spencer teaches that justice and 
equity, as determined by knowledge and experience, are the 
practical standards of moral action. This is his uniform 
doctrine. Special attention, however, is called to the fol- 
lowing words from pp. 172, 173: “Conduct, in its highest 
form, will take as guides innate perceptions of right duly 
enlightened and made precise by an analytic intelligence; 
while conscious that these guides are proximately supreme 
solely because they lead to the ultimately supreme end,— 
happiness special and general.” 

The intuitions of conscience, then, he recognizes, and 
assigns to their proper place. But he does more: he 
explains conscience as the inherited result of the experi- 
ences of the race. He discovers its right to speak with 
authority in the fact that humanity, in the long run, has 
experimentally proved that certain courses of conduct must 
lead to human well-being and happiness, and that certain 
other courses must lead to the opposite. And this also 
explains the further fact,—as nothing else does,— that con- 
science is a progressive perception of right, and so keeps 
step with the advance of civilization. 

Of course, then, man acts intuitively, and does not stop 
to balance pleasure and pain. But none the less is this 
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intuition the summed up and conserved result of past — 
race — experiences of pleasure and pain. If I am passing 
an unfinished building, and catch a glimpse or shadow of 
some falling body in the air, I do not sit down and calculate 
whether a brick, of a certain size and weight, striking me on 
the head, will cause me more inconvenience than the effort 
of getting out of the way. And yet, if no heavy bodies had 
ever fallen before, and mankind had never been hurt by 
them, it is much more than probable that I should never 
have come into possession of the instinct to “stand from 
under.” 

Under these seven points, then, I have given what I be- 
lieve to be a fair though inadequate statement of Mr. 
Spencer’s position. I leave it to the reader to judge as to 
whether there is any striking resemblance between it and 
the images cast by the mirrors of Mr. Batchelor and Pro- 
fessor Everett. 

2. Let us now pass to the second point under our first 
division,— as to whether the doctrine of happiness, as the 
ultimate aim and end of human life, is true. 

Professor Everett (pp. 44, 45) tells us that this ultimate 
aim and standard must be some one clear principle. And 
herein, of course, we agree with him. But in place of the 
simplicity of unity, that all science seeks, Mr. Batchelor 
proposes to substitute three separate aims or standards. At 
the bottom of page 626, he lays down his three principles,— 
“The right to life, the right to happiness, and the right to 
improvement.” These three rights we shall all be ready 
most heartily to concede. The only difficulty with Mr. 
-Batchelor’s position here is the simple and natural result of 
a defective analysis. He has failed to see that what he offers 
in opposition to Spencer, and as a substitute for him, is only 
Spencer himself a little disguised by vagueness of thought. 
For Mr. Spencer’s happiness—as he defines and uses it — 
really includes all that Mr. Batchelor desires. Since a sur- 
plus of pleasurable sensation over painful — which only 
means that health shall be in the majority —is the natural 
and necessary condition and accompaniment of life, it follows 

3 
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that the desire for happiness and the desire for life coincide. 
He who pursues personal pleasure to the extent of destroy- 
ing himself only illustrates Spencer’s principle; for it ends 
in sorrow and death. “The right to happiness” — the sec- 
ond right— calls for no remark. While, concerning “ the 
right to improvement,” it is obviously true that, since happi- 
ness is the concomitant of healthful function, it necessarily 
follows that the increase and enlargement of healthful func- 
tion must mean an increase of happiness. So that it is 
obviously absurd for Mr. Batchelor to say, as he does on 
page 643, that “a wise man may be unable in any given 
case to say which is happier, a brute or aman.” As well 
say, A wise man may be unable in any given case to decide 
out of which the most music will come, a jew’s-harp or a 
church organ. ; 

The attempt, then, to substitute the three rights for 
Spencer’s one word that includes them all cannot be pro- 
nounced a success. Neither does he seem to me any more 
fortunate in his attempt to prove his point from Scott and 
the poets. His three quotations, pp. 629-31, he says, “illus- 
trate the love of life, of intellectual power, and of progress, 
when divorced from happiness.” But here, again, the only 
force of his argument lies in a confusion of thought. In 
these three cases, by being “divorced from happiness,” 
Mr. Batchelor apparently means divorced from. prosperity, 
from a certain kind or quantity of happiness, for a time. 
Otherwise his own cases contradict him. Let us look and 
see. Take the illustrations in reverse order, so as to come 
to the desire for life as the last. 

As an illustration of the love of progress, “divorced from 
happiness,” Shelley is made to show us Prometheus bound 
to the rocks. He has dared to defy Jove in helping on 
humanity; and now, rather than submit, he chooses age- 
long torture. This one word, chooses, is sufficient to break 
the force of Mr. Batchelor’s argument. For the choice is 
made perfectly clear. Mercury comes and offers relief, 
which—as conditioned —he refuses. This means that, as 
between two possible courses of action, Prometheus prefers 
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the one he follows. And this—since he is free to choose — 
means that he pursues that course in which — being what 
he is—he finds the most of satisfaction. Besides he knows 
that_the tyranny of Jove is not forever. Of his “slow® 
years” of torture, he says: “ Perchance no thought can count 
them, yet they pass.” This, then, is all plain Spencerian. 
If happiness could mean to Prometheus only “ voluptuous 
joy among the gods,” then he did not “ne it. But can 
happiness have no other, higher meaning ? 

Substantially the same thing is true of Milton’s Belial, as 
an illustration of the “love of intellectual power divorced 
from happiness.” In his case, it is divorced from certain 
forms and kinds of happiness; but does he not plainly 
declare his preference for life, and, by way of contrast, 
declare the loss of it “sad”? As between the only two 
alternatives left open to him, he chooses —as every sentient 
being must—what to him, in the circumstances, is the 
happier one. This too, then, is plain Spencerian. 

Come now to the other illustration —the case of the 
wretch begging MacGregor’s wife for life. Scott makes 
him beg for life, though “it were to be prolonged under 
tortures and privations,” etc. This, in a novelist’s pict- 
ure, is easily enough explained by the instinctive clinging 
to life. Then “while there is life, there is hope.” And 
what wretch does not persuade himself that, if he can only 
escape death, something may yet turn to his advantage? 
And the thousands of suicides are ample witness to the fact 
that, when hope is really gone, life has little meaning. 

And now let us analyze this word “life” a little, and see 
what it is that men desire. Why do men want life, and 
claim it asa “right”? Bare existence is not the thing they 
strive after; for this may be conceived of as unconscious, and 
as thus prolonged for years. ‘This is no object of desire, for 
desire can only come after consciousness. It is only con- 
scious sensation, then, that makes desire possible, or that 
makes existence an object of desire. And, when this con- 
scious sensation awakes, it is found to consist of two orders 
or classes of feeling,—the pleasurable, or the desired, and 
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the painful, or the not desired. A state of indifference is 
sometimes spoken of as a third; but, practically, this is no 
sensation at all, but a state of unconsciousness. Life, then, 
to be an object of desire, must have a content, not be an 
empty word; and the only content that can possibly make 
it desirable must be a desirable content. To talk of life, 
then, as an object of desire, in opposition to or apart from 
the happiness it is, or brings, is to talk about nothing at all. 

As asimple matter of fact, then, man— constituted as he 
is — cannot possibly choose anything except that which, on 
the whole, he prefers. To state otherwise is a contradiction 
in terms. And this means that he always chooses, and must 
choose, the greatest amount of happiness. possible to him, 
under the circumstances. And the only difference between 
a high choice and a low choice — that of a martyr and that 
of a roué—is simply the difference between the things 
which they respectively regard as happiness. Each chooses 
what, on the whole, he prefers. If this were not so,— take 
the voluntary element out,—the martyr would be robbed 
of his crown. 

It appears, then, that so far as his critics seem to make 
any points against Mr. Spencer, they are based on misinter- 
pretation; and that his main position, when rightly under- 
stood, must stand. 


II. Let us now turn for a little to Dr. Hedge’s review 
of Mr. Chadwick. As the reader well knows, this criticism 
traverses the whole course of The Faith of Reason. It is all 
generously done, and, in the main, is unexceptionable. We 
shall confine ourselves, of course, chiefly to that part of it 
which treats of ethics, and shall make our references even 
to this as brief as possible. We are not called on here to 
deal with anything systematic, but only with fragmentary 
utterances as they were called out by the drift of Mr. Chad- 
wick’s thought. We may thus be permitted to take them 
up without any special reference to their order. 

1. On page 33, Unitarian Review, January, 1880, the 
Doctor quotes Mr. Chadwick as saying, “The basis of 
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morals is in the social life of man.” This he follows by the 
criticism: “ We hold, on the contrary, that morality is the 
basis of society. ... Society is the main topic and exponent 
of the moral in man, but not its source.” This, of course, 
is meant as somehow a criticism on Mr. Chadwick. But, 
after looking at these sentences a good while and very care- 
fully, I cannot see that they mean anything more than, or 
different from, Mr. Chadwick’s own statement. How is 
morality the basis of society? Is it an entity, a substance, 
separate and different from society, that lies under it asa 
support? That society is not its source is true enough, in 
one sense. In the last analysis, and in one way of regarding 
it, society is not the source of even the slightest element 
that enters into it as a constituent part. But was there any 
morality —in the human sense of that term — that really 
existed before any human beings came together? Suppose 
we try to get light from an illustration. A crystal is the 
result of the coming together, in certain definite proportions, 
of certain constituent elements. If they never came together 
thus, there never would be any crystal. Would it not then 
be proper to say that in these elements thus related is the 
basis of crystallization? If you choose, you can turn it 
about and say, No, the preéxistent principle of crystalliza- 
tion is the basis of the crystal. But has anything new been 
said? Is there a thing called a principle? Or is it not 
merely the name for a real process that ends in a real re- 
sult? Or you can say, if you choose, The crystal is the 
main topic and exponent of the principle of crystallization, 
but not its source. But, as a matter of plain fact, there is 
no crystal until the constituent elements come together. 
So, on the other hand, as a matter of plain fact, there is no 
morality—in the real meaning of the term— until men 
come together in society. If you think of God, before the 
worlds are made, imagining morality as something that 
shall or must exist in the future, even then you must also 
think of him as imagining a society of conscious, voluntary, 
sentient beings as the essential conditions of the morality. 
The morality cannot precede the society, even in thought ; 
and, when separated from it, loses all meaning. 


‘ 
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This morality that exists, “in the air,” before there are any 
people to be moral, seems to us to belong in the land of 
Plato’s “ideas.” Dr. Hedge commiserates Mr. Chadwick 
for having been born in an unfortunate time, and that “his 
mental adolescence should have synchronized with the prev- 
alence of the positivist philosophy,” and so have warped his 
genius. No doubt Mr. Chadwick is a child of his time; 
but may not the philosophical atmosphere which the Doctor 
breathed in his youth be responsible for his thinking that 
there can be any such things in the universe as essences or 
entities or ideals or principles of morality antecedent to, or 
apart from, living, thinking, feeling, acting creatures to em- 
body and live out this morality? Indeed, he could hardly 
accuse us of irreverence or disrespect, if we should think 
him equally unfortunate with Mr. Chadwick ; for, in a note 
on page 38, he confesses that his own philosophy is probably 
no truer than that which he condemns. 

2. On page 40 is another criticism so nearly akin to the 
above that it seems natural to consider it next. Mr. Chad- 
wick is again quoted as saying that “right is the science 
necessary to the art of living together.” To this the Doctor 
takes exception, and says: “If a man were secluded from 
his kind, he would still be a moral being.” “A man!” 
Yes; but what isa man? A child of society; the last and 
highest result of millenniums of social influence and social 
training. If the Doctor will bring us a specimen of a man 
who is not the product of society, has never had anything to 
do with society, who possesses no faculty or function devel- 
oped by association with other beings, or fitting him so to 
associate, then it will be time enough to talk about whether 
such an impossibility would be moral. Meantime, this man, 
“secluded from his kind,” may safely be relegated to the 
limbo of those moral bases that exist before there are any 
moral beings to need a basis. 

8. On pages 88, 39, Dr. Hedge thinks he detects traces of 
contradiction between Mr. Chadwick’s “native intuitions 
and his imported doctrine,” — that of the modern positive 
school. He regrets that he should trarislate his theory of 
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morals into “ Benthamese,” — “ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” But, if you should find a man who did 
not desire the greatest happiness of the greatest number, 
what would he be but an enemy of his race? And are we 
to suppose that the Doctor’s “ heaven-born sense of right” 
is seeking the greatest misery of the greatest number? If 
not, what becomes of the “contradiction” between the 
heavenly and the earthly ethics? 

The only fault to be found with the Bentham formula 
is that it does not go deep enough to explain how this is to 
be attained. And to that extent Mr. Chadwick’s paper is 
at fault. But the Doctor exclaims, “As if any one could 
know, with certainty, what will be for the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number!” And all this may be true 
of any one limited case. But if the Doctor could only for 
a little forego his scorn for the “cant” of evolution,—as 
he calls it,—and consent to study The Data of Ethics dis- 
passionately, he would find an answer. Herbert Spencer 
agrees with the Bible in teaching that knowledge of and 
obedience to the natural laws of life —in body, mind, and 
society — not only will, but must, in the long run, result in 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number. And we 
fail to see how any one can doubt it who has any trust in 
the universe. 

4. Mr. Chadwick is quoted (p. 39) as saying: “ To assert 
that the moral difference in actions is an essential difference, 
a difference in themselves, is to assert nothing.” And Dr. 
Hedge adds, by way of comment, “ We had supposed that 
an act of treachery, quite irrespective of its consequences, 
is essentially different from an act of loyalty; and that the 
difference is a moral one.” Mr. Spencer (chap. iv.) dwells 
at length on the imperfections of moral theories arising from 
the fact that the proper place in them is not given to the 
great law of “natural causation,” or the necessary conse- 
quences of actions. Dr. Hedge here furnishes a case pre- 
cisely to the point. Look and see. Is there an entity 
called treachery, that exists before and apart from men in 
social relations? And, when men are socially related, why 
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does this act come to be regarded asacrime? Irrespective 
of consequences? Or is it not rather because, under the 
working of “natural causation,” it results in social injury ? 
It seems only a truism to remark that, if the social experi- 
ence of man had proved what is now called treachery to be 
beneficial to the race, then the act, so called and now 
abhorred, would have been accounted a virtue. Is it not 
true that the sole reason why any action is called evil arises 
from the fact that human experience has discovered such 
action to be injurious in its results? In other words, are 
there really some vices that help the world and some 
virtues that hurt? To talk of a treachery that is evil, apart 
from any beings to be hurt by it, is, as Mr. Chadwick says, 
“to assert nothing.” It is to create an imaginary world “in 
the air,” where cut and thrust inflict no wounds, any more 
than do the sword-strokes of the gods in the battles of 
Valhalla. 

And just here, because it is akin to it in thought, I wish 
to call attention to a sentence of Professor Everett’s. On 
page 51, he supposes a young man, and says of him: “By an 
act of falsity which would do no one any material harm,” 
etc. Here, again, the law of causation — eternal and funda- 
mental in the universe though it be—is quietly ignored ; 
and an objection is urged against Spencer on the ground of 
an impossible supposition. Does Professor Everett really 
believe that there are evil actions which do no harm? If he 
can convince the world of that, he will do more injury than 
all the materialists; for they, at least, keep a firm grip on 
these natural laws. It seems a little curious to see Professor 
Everett and Dr. Hedge here at one with the fundamental 
principle —or lack of one—of Mr. Mallock. An article 
entitled “Faith and’ Verification” appeared in the Wine- 
teenth Century for October, 1878. In it Mr. Mallock says: 
“Of many ideals possible, one and only one is the best. He 
—the moralist—can give no reason why it is so: he can 
only reiterate that it is a fact.” And,if one is to follow 
Dr. Hedge and Professor Everett in the disregard of conse- 
quences, it is difficult to see why Mr. Mallock is not right. 
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5. One thing in Dr. Hedge’s main position is not a little 
puzzling to some of us younger students who are anxious to 
find a solid piece of ground on which to stand, that is at 
least as large as our feet. The Doctor does not disguise his 
contempt for Spencer, and he puts Tyndall and Huxley one 
side with a wave of his hand. At the same time, he naively 
admits that his own philosophy may have no surer basis than 
theirs. To whom, then, shall we go? Why should one 
system of error take on airs of superiority over another 
system no more erroneous? Shall we “believe in nothing, 
and stick to it”? Or, like the bewildered colored brother, 
appalled by the preacher's picture of the two roads, one of 
which led “to destruction and the other to perdition,” shall 
we “take to de woods”? 


III. One more task remains; and that is to consider the 
main criticism, and the only serious one, which Professor 
Everett makes on The Data of Ethics. This, however, is so 
serious, that, if it can be made to hold, it will prove not 
only damaging, but even destructive to the book as a scien- 
tific treatise. It amounts to this. Before ethics can be 
recognized as a science, some objective standard or measure 
must be discovered by means of which all conduct can be 
tested, and declared either right or wrong. This all admit. 
The question is as to whether Mr. Spencer offers us any 
such measure. Professor Everett asserts that The Data of 
Ethics starts out with the promise of it, and even goes so far 
as to declare such a standard in the words, “that increased 
duration of life which constitutes the supreme end.” And 
this, the Professor says, “is wholly in the spirit of the 
theory of development by natural selection.” And, further 
(on page 57), he expresses his own belief that “ Duration 
still remains the supreme end, only it is not the duration 
of the individual which is most important. . . . The supreme 
end is the duration of the community.” 

Now the gist of the Professor’s charge is that, after recog- 
nizing, or at least partially recognizing, this true and scien- 


tific supreme end, he deserts it, turns from the objective to 
4 
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the subjective, from the fixed to the arbitrary, leaving us as 
much entangled as we were before, and his argument “lost 
in insignificance.” “If this were so, it were a grievous 
fault; and grievously must” Spencer “answer it.” This is 
no less than a capital offence; and, if Spencer is guilty of 
it, the penalty can be nothing less than the death of his 
“ Ethics,” as the crowning part of a scientific system. It is, 
then, worth considering carefully. 

The proofs adduced in support of this grave indictment 
are substantially two. First, that the objective and fixed 
standard of duration is deserted; and that this is replaced 
by, or confused with, complexity or quality of life, which, as 
he says, is indefinite and incapable of measurement. And, 
secondly, that confusion is worse confounded by the intro- 
duction of still another and “a subjective standard,” — that 
of happiness, which also, he says, is incapable of measure- 
ment, and, further still, is “a matter comparatively unes- 
sential.” 

Let us now see just what it is, in his own words, which 
Mr. Spencer sets up as his standard, and then go on to con- 
sider his supposed desertion of it. 

It seems to us that Professor Everett does Mr. Spencer an 
—no doubt unintentional — injustice in quoting the frag- 
ment of a sentence as though it contained the complete 
expression of his standard. The real standard he sets up is 
not mere “duration.” It is Spencer’s habit to sum up each 
position as he makes it, and then to supplement and com- 
plete it as he goes on. A little further down on the same 
page (14) from which Professor Everett quotes are these 
words: “ Reconsideration of the examples above given will 
show that length of life is not by itself a measure of evolu- 
tion of conduct; but that quantity of life must be taken into 
account”; and, further still, “ The difference between the 
average lengths of the lives of savage and civilized is no 
true measure of the difference between the totalities of their 
two lives, considered as aggregates of thought, feeling, and 
action.” This, then, is Mr. Spencer’s standard, in his own 
words, and in its completeness. What is it? It seems to 
us that it is simple, one, objective, and that it is preémi- 
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nently fitted to stand as the last and highest utterance of 
scientific ethics. In one word, it is Life; life in its grand 
totality; life—including length, breadth, and depth —as 
the one, great, terrestrial, human fact. 

And it seems to us that, when Professor Everett proposes 
to substitute for Spencer’s “life” only one side of life,— 
duration,— he is not at his best. And it does not help the 
matter to make it the “duration of the community” instead 
of the individual. If the undesirable life of the individual 
is not bettered by merely making it longer, will not the 
same hold true of the community? And if a “cycle of 
Cathay” is not equal to “fifty years of Europe” for one 
man, why should it be fora race? Thus the simple “ dura- 
tion of the community’ —the Professor’s standard — cannot 
be the satisfactory end of any theory of rational evolution. 
But life — length, breadth, complexity, and quality — seems 
to us fit to be the end and crown of a scheme of philosophy 
that includes the universe. 

But the Professor says that, when you leave simple dura- 
tion, and admit a consideration of quality and happiness, the 
standard loses its scientific character and becomes indefinite, 
subjective, and confused. To this, then, let us turn. 

1. The seriousness of this charge all hinges on the ques- 
tion as to whether breadth, complexity, and quality of life 
may or not show themselves objectively ; and as to whether 
they are or are not definite enough for the purposes of prac- 
tical measurement. We are of opinion that they are; and 
that thus, in taking them into account, Mr. Spencer is not 
deserting his objective, scientific method; and that, instead 
of forsaking his standard, he is only defining and complet- 
ing it. Let us see. 

What is vital in a man or a race seeks ever to give itself 
objective, visible, tangible expression. As man develops, 
then, the number, the complexity, the quality of these 
objective manifestations of the inner life increase. What 
are roads, bridges, houses, ships, railways, steam-engines, 
factories, cities, school-houses, paintings, statuary, labora- 
tories, museums, public libraries, universities, churches, 
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charitable institutions, but so many objective manifestations 
and practical measures of the breadth, complexity, and 
quality of human life? Is an art gallery or a musical con- 
servatory, as compared with the hut or gourd-rattle of the 
savage, no objective and definite thing? And is it nota 
real and accurate standard of measurement? Do we not 
rightly in judging buried civilizations by their ruins? Are 
not these ruins objective and definite indicators — so far as 
they go—of the quality of the people’s life? Indeed, the 
comparison for objectivity and definiteness, in such cases, is 
all in favor of the quality as against the duration. The 
breadth, quality, and complexity of life in ancient Greece 
force themselves on our attention in painting and statue and 
temple. 

So far, then, Mr. Spencer seems to be true to his standard, 
and faithful to the scientific method. | 

2. It remains for us to consider whether the other count 
in the indictment will hold; namely, whether in declaring 
happiness to be the “ultimate aim,” he is faithless to his 
fundamental principle,— that life, in all its fulness, is the 
objective point of evolution and its “supreme end.” 

It may be that to Professor Everett happiness is “ com- 
paratively unessential,” but the general opinion of human- 
ity seems somewhat decidedly the other way; and God, or 
the universe, must be held responsible for the fact. And 
how does it happen that the man who has given us the 
“ideal of life,’ which the Professor so beautifully and justly 
praises, has held up, as the utmost goal of all human en- 
deavor, the “comparatively unessential” and “less ennob- 
ling” picture of perfect happiness crystallized into the one 
word heaven? 

But to the issue raised. Since happiness is the natural 
concomitant and necessary result of healthful function, does 
it not follow, as matter of demonstration, that increase and 
complexity of healthful function — more life— must result 
in increase of happiness? And if certain periods and phases 
of civilization become sceptical and pessimistic, this does 
not contradict the principle. It only confirms it as being an 
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indication of retarded, baffled, or hindered life; that is, it 
is an indication of morbid function, which means disease or 
death. 

To put happiness in place of life, then, is not a substitu- 
tion for life of something different or antagonistic: it is only 
to define the content of life. It is setting forth that charac- 
teristic of life which indicates its sanity and health, and 
which alone makes it valuable. 

To the indictment, then, that he has not been true to the 
scientific method; that he has not set forth an objective and 
definite standard of ethics; or that, having done it, or par- 
tially done it, he afterward deserts it, or confuses it with 
other “ comparatively unessential” or “less ennobling” con- 
siderations,— to all this Mr. Spencer may resolutely and fear- 
lessly plead “Not guilty.” Indeed, he may fairly claim to 
have done the opposite; and, further, to be the first one in 
the history of human thought who has done it. The Data of 
Ethics will be regarded in the future as an epoch-making 
book. It is one of the few volumes of the world that will 
stand as a mile-stone of human progress. It marks the 
transition from theoretic, metaphysical, speculative ethics, 
to the scientific morality of the future. 

In conclusion, let me just call attention to one wide-spread 
characteristic of popular thought that stands, as a stumbling- 
block, in the way of looking fairly at morality as a part of 
evolution. The central doctrine of evolution is the “ strug- 
gle for life, and the survival of the fittest.” And, when 
attention is first turned toward it, men call up a mental 
picture of Nature, as the monster that Tennyson has 
painted,— 

“ Red in tooth and claw.” 

It seems to them all a brutal battle of brutal forces, in 
which “might makes right,” and the strongest and most 
unscrupulous win. And they are ready to ask, “ What can 
any morality have to do with a system such as that?” Or, 
if they admit any morality at all, they think it must be of 
some low and degrading type,— unfit for the kindnesses and 
charities of a Christian civilization. 
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Undoubtedly, some such picture may be drawn of the first 
and lowest forms of life. It is the central principle of evolu- 
tion that strength shall win. But would it be better if 
weakness won? Would it be an improvement to have 
the unfit survive? But see! This wondrous law works 
wondrous results when it has this wondrous creature, man, 
to deal with! 

As we trace the progress of life, and see everywhere the 
strongest surviving, the nervous structure grows complex, 
and builds a brain which becomes the throne of thought. 
And this invisible, intangible thought,—in its lowest form 
as cunning, in its highest as intelligence,— proves itself 
stronger than all mere brute force. So brute force is 
dethroned, and the world has a new king. And then, as 
men live together in societies, and this thought makes them 
more and more acquainted, a new power is progressively 
developed, and love binds them in brotherhoods. Thought, 
in its turn, is dethroned, but not disgraced : it becomes the 
prime minister of love. Men like Buddha and Jesus appear, 
and prove themselves the mightiest forces of civilization. 
The law of “the struggle for life and the survival of the 
fittest” is not broken. These grand characters are no super- 
natural reversal of it. As evolution advances, these moral 
forces— man being what he naturally is—succeed in the 
struggle, prove themselves the strongest and fittest to sur- 
vive. The nations which care for each other the most,— 
are tenderest, purest, truest,— these become banded together 
in organizations so mighty that brute force and intellect 
both are fain to serve them. 

Evolution, then, represents no harsh, pitiless, immoral 
force. It is only the power of the universe that selects 
and preserves the best. 


M. J. SAVAGE. 
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MR. PARKMAN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE 
“NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW.” 


The most significant two points connected with this 
article seem to have attracted little attention from those 
who have discussed it. 

Its publication, in the first place, indicates that a whole 
generation has grown up since its statements were first 
made and first refuted. With the best literature of the 
cause, its author can never have made himself familiar; and, 
as for his own view of it, it touches issues so long laid to 
rest that it provokes a smile. 

The writing of it by the person concerned, in the second 
place, is a fact of great significance. Ten years ago, Mr. 
Parkman would not have lifted his head from the old 
French chronicles he has so profitably perused, to face this 
subject. Why, then, does he doit now? Because the dis- 
cussion has entered his study, and turned him out! Like 
our national prophet, it cried loudly: “I will not retract! I 
will not equivocate! I will be heard!” And the scholar and 
the gentleman turned aside to listen; and, because he has 
listened, we also must turn aside, if not to listen, then cer- 
tainly to debate the matter with him. 

In pausing to do this, we claim only such hearing as 
twenty-five years devoted to questions which concern 
human welfare may enforce. And we must speak for our- 
selves only, since in a movement so delicate,— a movement 
which involves a certain change in the relations of the con- 
stituents of social and family life,—it does not suit us to 
link ourselves to a political platform, nor do we feel for it 
a sympathy so intemperate that we could be persuaded to 
accept a single privilege that had not been cordially 
granted. 

The woman’s cause is, most of all, the man’s cause. What 
will harm her will harm him. What will help her helps all 
the world. In commenting upon the article in the North 
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American, we shall not attempt a clear and logical statement 
of what women of refinement and culture, who are also 
female suffragists, may be supposed to want. We aim only 
to touch the side issues that wound,—pin-pricks more 
dangerous than sword-thrusts. 

Mr. Parkman is not the first to recall the fact that 
Aristophanes mocked the “ woman’s cause.” Twenty-five 
years ago a woman did that, and pointed out, with St. John,* 
how he unveiled the mysteries of iniquity with no reluctant 
hand, while he entertained his own coarse imagination with 
his own descriptions. Long before, Margaret Fuller found 
her pupils puzzled over Greek ideas of virtue; and, later, 
Buckle, taking his cue from comedy, asserted that the 
Greek people looked on women merely as toys. If this 
movement was first made at Athens, who made it? Out of 
what ¢élass did it arise? Surely no historian will pretend 
that it had legitimate place in that era; that it was the 
exponent of a class of women who bore any such relation 
to ancient Athens as the best friends of female suffrage 
bear to-day to the body politic of New England. There is 
danger that Mr. Parkman will forget the character of some 
of the women who have set their hearts upon this venture, 
because they are not easily to be found in public places, 
debating its issues. Some years ago, such women among us, 
seeing woman suffrage to be inevitable and believing it to 
be desirable, turned aside from noisy debate aboui it, to 
help prepare themselves and other women for it. To secure 
better education; to help them not merely into new fields of 
labor, but to help them to occupy those fields with dignity 
and a proper sense of moral obligation; to arrest the flood of 
crude advocacies and irresponsible agencies that must always 
follow any great current in human affairs, as the motes 
dance in the sunbeam, or the wash of great cities floats upon 
the wave,—for this it was well worth while to pause. 
Some sueh women had read Aristophanes, and remembered 
with shame how many men had read it, and never uttered a 
protest. 





* Manners and Customs of Greece, vol. i., p. 387. 
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Is it true that the position of women has occupied, as 
Mr. Parkman asserts, the “chief attention of men since the 
world began”? At all events, we women do not think so. 
The “fighting animal,” whom our author so well describes, 
was for many centuries so occupied with predatory exploits 
that he had little time to consider women, except as the 
mistresses of the maids who spun his flax, or the mothers of 
the children who were to confirm his victories. Nor was it 
wrong or unjust that it should be so. We do not complain 
of it. Civilization had not yet reached a point in which 
women could help life onward in any better way; and yet 
we seriously believe that the pendulum of womanly life is 
now swinging far out of the domestic circle because it was 
retained within very narrow perpendiculars for too long a 
time. Normal action cannot be established in advancing 
conditions until causes of disturbance cease. Throughout 
this article, Mr. Parkman writes upon the presumption that 
all those who are working for human suffrage are doing it 
with the idea of “turning women into men,” and bringing 
both sexes, by main force, to one working plane. Crude 
utterances on- popular platforms may sometimes look like 
this, as the “greenback craze” simulates a pure democracy ; 
but should not sensible men detect the difference? Does 
not Mr. Parkman know perfectly well that a man like 
Wentworth Higginson or a woman like Helen Taylor starts 
from an entirely different impulse ? 

For ourselves, if we believed that the natures of men and 
women corresponded closely, if we thought they were alike, 
or could become alike by any process of development, we 
should lose all interest in the question. What we want is 
to take advantage of differences which God created for a 
wise purpose, and which Nature sustains with carefully 
extended similitude. We wish legislation to profit by those 
differing factors which the Creator.himself considered neces- 
sary to the evolution of its problems; one of these factors 
having had, so far, neither evident weight nor proper repre- 
sentation. In attempting to show the difference between 
the sexes, Mr. Parkman yoes so far as to assert that they are 
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perhaps incapable of wholly understanding each other. Can 
any sane man believe that a just God so intended it to be? 
The highest welfare of the family demands the fullest 
mutual understanding between husband and wife; and that 
these do not understand each other nor their children is a 
frequent subject of reproach. When women are at last 
encouraged to act with proud freedom in all relations, secure 
of the affectionate approbation, if not of the sympathizing 
consent, of those they love, there will be a better chance for 
this mutual understanding. 

As to moral elevation, speaking in a large sense, both 
sexes must stand upon the same plane. A fountain can rise 
no higher than its source. God is the ultimate and original 
of both sexes alike; to both was addressed the sublime 
injunction, “Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in 
heaven is perfect.” What the purity of men cannot give us, 
the purity of women will not. The truer life is to grow out 
of the differences in the natures of the two, obliging them to 
approach purity from different stand-points, yet compelling 
them to cover both by one delicate line. Reason and emo- 
tion have both a work to do in elevating sociat life and legal 
codes. That “ Lawe,” which Hooker represented as throned 
in the very bosom of God, must be seated securely in Infi- 
nite Love. 

“It has been pretended that the distinctive mental quali- 
ties of women are inherited from ages of oppression,” writes 
our author, and then proceeds to assert that qualities must 
be inherited alike by the sons and daughters of one mother. 
We must ask Mr. Parkman to quote chapter and verse. 
Qualities are one thing; encouragement and opportunity to 
exercise those qualities, another. So long as women are 
taught that cowardice is no disgrace, they will conceal cour- 
age, if they feel it. Mental habits undoubtedly are trans- 
mitted from age to age, strengthened by the laws, customs, 
and requisitions of a feudal though not consciously oppres- 
sive past; and we suppose that it was the frequent assertion 
of this that was in the author’s mind. If we are once 
launched into the question of “heredity,” however, the 
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verdict is as likely to go against as for him. Small triumph 
to our argument should it do so; ‘for the whole subject is as 
yet unexplored, and facts bear very incoherent testimony. 
It would seem to the observing mother that the qualities of 
her family descend to her male offspring, while those of the 
father’s race cross over to his daughters. It is not exactly 
the mother’s traits which so descend to her sons, but such of 
them as are compatible with male organization. 

We can predicate very little of what will occur when a 
human soul of either sex enters into the problem, and this is 
what makes all the torture of vivisecting experiment so cruel 
and so fruitless). Men and women are animals, it is true; 
but they are also something more. Moral power holds 
nerves to their duty, and may be assumed to interfere some- 
times in the transmission of traits. 

“ Excepting those that belong to the province of Religion, 
the nobler desires and energies draw impulse from the prin- 
ciple of sex. Truth itself would hardly seem worth the 
pursuit, if women were not in the world!” We hope these 
words were only the slip of a facile pen. What appertains 
to Religion, if not the pursuit of Truth? How much finer 
the point, if our author had shown what support the sympa- 
thy of either sex would offer to the other in that, the very 
highest of all mortal functions,— a support which, as Mr. 
Parkman truly says, is found in difference, not in likeness! 
Certainly the rights and avocations of women must be con- 
sidered “ outside of sex,” from a point where the interests of 
both sexes can be seen clearly; but our author must be 
acutely aware that the very rapid evolution of the suffrage 
movement could never have occurred, if those who guided 
it had ignored history and fact. Noisy advocates are not 
always influential. The locomotive is a quiet creature com- 
pared to the whistle through which it drives its superfluous 
steam. 

In his endeavor to keep the dignity and delicacy which 
belong to his character, Mr. Parkman is sometimes obscure. 
“The immense disadvantages under which women are 
placed” he asserts to*be one of the most perplexing and 
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painful problems of human life; and he goes on to connect 
this broad statement with others, which compel us to con- 
sider the “disadvantages” to be those resulting from that 
moral code which practically forgives in man what it con- 
demns in woman, with the necessary concomitants. And 
Mr. Parkman evidently believes that this is to continue 
forever, and finds a certain justice in it on the ground of the 
“integrity of the family,” with all the interests of affection, 
maintenance, and inheritance involved in it. If Mr. Park- 
man had especially wished to record upon his pages a proof 
of the great need that a man’s reason has of a woman’s 
sensitive intuition, he could not have succeeded better than 
in this statement. This is a point in which woman’s “ will” 
is bound to have its “way.” God binds both sexes to the 
same moral code, and for precisely the same reasons,— that 
the integrity of the family and the State shall be preserved. 
How can it be preserved, so long as a single man continues 
to offend against it? He is as likely to find his victim in 
the arms of a loving husband, in the midst of a family, as 
elsewhere. If this statement seems too bold, let the col- 
umns of to-morrow’s paper answer for it to the reader. 
Not until man is held as accountable as woman for every 
sin against chastity; not until he learns that the integrity 
of the family he chooses to invade is as precious as the 
integrity of his own when another invades it; not until 
the law counts the destruction of purity as something 
more than “loss of service”; not till society carries out 
the principles in which it professes to believe,—will a true 
regeneration of society be possible. 

Mr. Parkman should know something of those “ Edicts of 
Marly,” which secured the Seigneurial Tenure in Lower 
Canada. It is very likely that Louis XIV. thought that the 
time would never come when the peasant’s bride might not 
be claimed in the chamber of his seigneur on his bridal night ; 
but fortunately peasants have passions as well as princes, 
and princes are men who can be educated, and so it came to 
pass that those base laws were a dead letter long before they 
were erased from the statute-book, yet not before their 
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revocation had been written in the blood of successive gene- 
rations. Perish property, succession, and legitimacy, if these 
can only be maintained by conniving at the corruption of 
husbands, brothers, and sons! To believe so is to deny the 
Holy Ghost; and that the average consciousness of mankind 
is coming to accept only the highest ideal for both sexes, we 
can see in the fact that men must now conceal what a hun- 
dred years ago they boldly proclaimed; that no “house of 
abominations ” could exist on the earth to-day, if it wore the 
livery of Religion, as once it strove to do in Tyre, or should 
it hang above its door the symbol of its purpose, as in more 
modern times at Pompeii. 

The “restrictions” which God imposes are not merely to 
be borne, but to be proudly accepted. If to exercise woman 
suffrage be a duty, experience will soon exhibit the unknown 
quantity in the equation. For the present let us call it z. 
Restrictions were only a little while ago supposed to interfere 
with all womanly pursuit of dead languages and the higher 
mathematics. “Everybody knows that the physical and 
mental constitution of woman is more delicate than that of 
the other sex.” To this we will accede, if Mr. Parkman will 
say more sensitive. Women endure longer and better than 
men under all the pressures common to both; and it is not 
uncommon to see a woman brace her unaccustomed muscles 
to a man’s work, when he fails to do it. As to all that our 
author has to say of the ill-health of women, we must refer 
him to his own previous paragraphs on heredity. Do not 
sons inherit the infirmities of their mothers, and is it not an 
accepted fact that the stature of men has degenerated in the 
Eastern States? It is acknowledged to be the case in 
Canada. What effect the exercise of suffrage may have on 
the health of women is a question to consider when the 
danger arises. The ambitions and struggles that follow on 
its exercise have brought more than one presidential candi- 
date to a paralytic bed, and have palsied more than “one 
red right hand.” It behooves us, therefore, to train all men 
and all women to proper self-possession, that such a fate may 
befall neither. 
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It is a wrong, our author thinks, that a small number of 
women should seek to impose this duty on a large number 
who do not desire it. Since when has this been possible? 
In all democracies or republics, it becomes the duty of the 
minority to educate and arouse the majority; but in what 
land do minorities govern? Where are the officers appointed 
to. drive the shrinking male citizen to the polls? “ Under 
low social conditions, in former times,” we are told, ** women 
have occasionally had a degree of power in public affairs 
unknown to the modern world”; and, a few pages back, it is 
said, “ Their sex is itself a power, if they use it rightly.” Is 
it not a power, if it is used wrongly? If Mr. Parkman read 
the criminal reports in the Washington papers last winter, 
he cannot be ignorant of the part base women play in the 
politics of to-day, and ought to feel that it is wise to impose 
open responsibility where there is already secret and unac- 
knowledged power. These are the words of Harriet “Mar- 
tineau, who wielded a greater open power than any woman 
of her generation. A few weeks before Henry Wilson died, 
he said to the present writer: ‘“ People talk of the corrup- 
tion of political life in Washington. It is holy as heaven 
compared to what it was twenty years ago. Now corrup- 
tion must at least hide its head.” The present writer first 
came to Washington more than thirty years ago, and can 
indorse the statement. 

We think very little of the argument Mr. Parkman draws 
from incompetent female sovereigns. We could draw an- 
other from incompetent male monarchs, and we should 
attach just as little importance to it; but would add asa 
commentary that the men were educated for the throne, 
while the women were generally thrust upon it by a failure 
in succession. Isabella of Castile was less superstitious than 
Philip II. We will set Bertha of the Transjurane against 
James I., and are not afraid to show the Hebrew Deborah 
with her “forty years of peace” at the side of Louis XIV. 
amid the unceasing struggles of the Fronde. Henry IV. 
was no truer to his wife than his wife to him, and Sully 
admits that jealousy of Gabrielle d’Estrées was at the bottom 
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of much mischief in his family. Mr. Parkman was unfortu- 
nate when he named this great sovereign, who had little 
right to expect the “perfect ‘consort,’ nobly planned,” he 
seems to have shown so little discrimination in choosing. 
Uneducated sovereigns of either sex will intrigue. States- 
men are made, not born. No Southern man will accept Mr. 
Parkman’s version of the long-drawn struggles of the Con- 
federate army. What woman stood behind the eighteen 
brigadier-generals of the last session? 

It is easy to jest about the perversity of “a woman’s will,” 
and there is no doubt that the wilfulness of a capricious and 
undisciplined woman is at once-ludicrous and pitiful. But 
what of the stupid obstinacy of an untrained, uncultured 
man? It was the “man’s notion” only which compelled 
the Alpine co-herd to drive his cattle three miles to pasture, 
when he might have built his hut on the very verge of the 
fragrant field. For what did God give to women this tena- 
cious will? Looked at as a part of the Divine intention, 
and not sneered at as an accident, it rises into dignity. A 
man is ashamed, if lie cannot give a reason for what he 
thinks or proposes. A woman is neither convinced nor 
ashamed, simply because she is silenced. If she is accus- 
tomed to reflect, she knows that her intuitions are the safe 
scaffolding within which society is to erect its proudest mon- 
uments, and not until the building towers above will she 
consent to have the frailer timbers knocked away. In con- 
nection with this subject, Mr. Parkman strays into reflec- 
tions which he will one day regret. Would to God that it 
had been left to women only to employ the fascinations of 
their own sex against truth, honor, and the cause of right! 
We do not say that in that case such a thing would never 
have been attempted, but we do know it would never have 
prevailed. Had it existed, it would have been where cor- 
rupt women pander to corrupt men,—a state of things 
women suffragists propose to remedy. If a thing is unfit to 
be discussed, the “shrillest tongue” cannot do more harm 
than one of even tenor. It may disgust us more, but useful- 
ness lies in moral quality, and the followers of Jesus of 
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Nazareth may possibly be compelled to whip certain laws 
off the statute-book with “scourges of small cords.” 

That Mr. Parkman is ignorant of the history of the move- 
ment he opposes is evident from the dread he feels of the 
intemperate anger of women in debate. Were men never 
known to give way to it? Are words that wound more 
undignified than the clubs which fell or the poniards which 
stab on every page of past history down to the day when 
that last fell blow was struck in the Senate of the United 
States? Will women ever do worse than that? Years ago, 
when the tongues of a few half-frenzied women disturbed 
the peace of anti-slavery conventions, we used to think how 
much less the press would have had to say about it, had the 
offenders been of the other sex. In the conventions of the 
last twenty-five years, as well as in the Wonf&n’s Congress, 
very little that is personal has appeared, and no more of 
ambition, envy, or unworthy emulation than some of us can 
remeinber in Crawford, Webster, or Choate. If a thing is 
right to be done, the character of the first results which 
follow the doing detracts in no wise from the moral 
necessity. 

The advocates of this measure cannot expect “ women to 
purify politics,” says Mr. Parkman, with great justice. We 
do not: we expect men and women to unite to purify 
politics, legislation, and social order. We believe that men 
and women can accomplish together that which neither can 
effect alone. The insight of woman and the reason of man 
have true conjugal relations, destined to become creative of 
the best results. It is true that the agitation of our theme 
gives rise to various oratorg who declaim against past and 
present generations of men, as if they had been conscious 
tyrants or women unwilling slaves. We know it was not 
so. In the providence of God; past conditions fitly existed, 
and were the best the possibilities of life admitted. But the 
declaiming comes also in the providence of God; and before 
laws, or customs which are stronger- than laws, can be 
changed, men must be made conscious that their attitude 
ig tyrannical, women that theirs is slavish.- Cultivated and 
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refined women can hardly bear a heavier cross than such 
coarse advocacy of their own views as is a necessity of their 
publication. Yet this cross must be counted in to the work. 
“ Why shock the sensibilities of your friends?” said some 
one to Theodore Parker once. “If I do not shock them,” 
was his quick reply, “not one of them will ever comprehend 
what I say.” 

Universal suffrage is not a natural right; but when men 
have associated themselves together, and decided to protect 
their natural rights by its exercise, it is to be expected that 
the women suffragists of their period will say, ** Let us have 
it also.” 

Now it seems to us that the majority of thoughtful 
people have come to the conclusion that universal suffrage 
is a critical experiment, the dangers of which are to be 
slowly averted, if indeed they can be averted at all, by 
universal education. Having once accepted it, however, 
there seems no retraction possible, unless through a revolu- 
tion, which no man expects. The power to grant woman 
suffrage rests in the hands of men. Mr. Parkman thinks it 
would be impossible to limit it, when granted. We do not 
see why, unless from that foolish fear of inconsistency which 
besets so many legislators. At all events, possible or impos- 
sible, that is the way the wedge has already entered Massa- 
chusetts, where whoever lists may now begin to watch the 
conduct of our women at the polls. 

The limitation is one of tax-paying; and it is no misfortune 
that this limitation deprives us of the voice of some wealthy 
women. If a woman hesitates to pay the cost of speaking 
her mind, she will have very little mind to speak. We 
should like to see a proper educational limitation as well as 
a moderate tax-paying limitation; and we have sometimes 
dreamed the happy dream that, if suffrage were granted to 
women with reasonable limitations, these women, uniting 
with the more thoughtful men, might some day rescue the 
whole country from universal suffrage. 

But this is looking too far and very unwisely into the 
future. One step at a time, in Time, is all that Eternity 
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can require. It seems to us that, since it is men only who 
have the power to grant suffrage to women, they will natu- 
rally seek to grant it in the most prudent way. If they 
grant a limited suffrage, they keep the power of recall in 
their own hands, should experiment show it to be desirable. 
If universal suffrage should ever be granted to women, as 
some of us confidently expect, is it conceivable that women 
should, of their own accord, subsequently relinquish the 
right? To us it is not inconceivable, though to men it 
doubtless seems highly improbable. The mere “fuss and 
feathers” of public life is very undesirable to good women ; 
and if, by working at the side of men, they could at last 
impress their own minds upon men deeply enough to be 
comprehended, if they could modify legislation and social 
habits, and put men in the way of thinking for them as 
women think for themselves, and not as men have hitherto 
thought for them, it might be possible to retreat with dig- 
nity as well as to remain with honor in the public councils. 
But all such speculations are idle: they belong to a future 
period. 

“The same measure of protection is granted to a woman’s 
property that is granted to a man’s,” thinks our author. 
Women believe that they could help man to protect what is 
most dear to him far more thoroughly than he has done it 
for himself. Taught by those who are inspired by such 
belief, women in general will learn that fear is no less 
craven in themselves than in men; and as courage and 
common sense *increase among women, and true chastity 
develops in? both sexes, possible “losses in lonely places” 
will diminish, or at least the world will learn that it is not 
the woman alone who loses. 

Taught by such women, men will understand better what 
the true interests of the widow and orphan require, the 
probate court will be ventilated, red tape will be tied by 
the hands of common sense, and the vilest offences taken 
note of by the statute-book will no longer be amenable to 
pecuniary redress. Religion and character will be seen to 
be outraged in our modern day, where a feudal tenure of 
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person or estate was risked in a more ancient time. Gov- 
ernment will then provide savings banks for the poor, espe- 
cially for the Southern negroes, who have now no encour- 
agement to thrift, and do not know where to put a dollar, if 
they save it. 

The female ward of every insane asylum will then be 
supplied with both a male and female physician, and women 
will attend upon women in jails, prisons, alms-houses, and 
reformatories. Women will then serve on juries in all cases 
which involve the honor of their own sex, because the court 
records of the past show that married men do not observe 
what all married women know. What is not yet whispered 
in secret may be proclaimed upon the house-top, whenever 
by so doing one may save a soul alive. 

“The right of voting and the duty of fighting” should 
never be divided, continues our author. What is the duty 
of fighting? Are all men prepared for it? In an army 
there are musicians, commissaries, pursers, quartermasters, 
and paymasters. Why not hospital nurses, purveyors, and 
agents of the sanitary commission? Surely in the late war 
a large part of the “duty of fighting” was nobly done by 
women. 

“ Neither Congress nor the States nor the united voice of 
the whole people could permanently change the essential 
relations of the sexes!” No occasion, then, for discom- 
posure. Was it really necessary to write that? What 
measure did our author take of the common sense of his 
readers? Let him rest assured that the more permanently 
these settle down upon the basis intended by the Most 
High, the more content women will be. For the present, 
women deny that the basis is found, nor do they believe 
that any man will find it alone. 

Some thirty years ago, a clergyman of Boston challenged 
the right of Lucretia Mott to speak in a conference at the 
old Federal Street Church. The challenge was sustained ; 
but that noble woman’s silence in a meeting devoted to the 
interests of free thought bore louder: testimony than her 
possible speech. Hundreds who never saw her face have 
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kept her in their memory since that day. Something like 
this Mr. Parkman has now done for the cause he does not 
love. He has introduced it to unaccustomed ears; he has 
shown how futile are the obstacles in its way, and by his 
own ignorance of the best thought which concerns it has 
reminded us of the flight of time. A new generation, it 
seems, has arisen since the first sharp discussion of our 
theme, and toward them we elder women have some duties. 
That this experiment is to be tried seems certain. When it 
is, Mr. Parkman will not find that the “perturbations of 
American ‘politics ” are “ barren.” 

That women are to be educated, not Harvard College 
itself denies. Of what use to educate them, if education is 
not to fit them for work, and if work, when accomplished, is 
not to bring personal independence? Personal independence 
with its accumulations requires civil protection. Those who 
can earn have a right to guard, and should nct be taxed for 
schemes they would repudiate. Then comes the demand 
for suffrage in natural sequence. 

“Faith is indispensable to achievement,” concludes Mr. 
Parkman; “but faith must not quarrel with common 
sense.” Certainly not; ‘and all the more because faith has 
nothing whatever to do with common sense, and would be 
very unhappy in her company. In faith, women have under- 
taken this work; in faith, they are to execute it,—a faith 
born of God, nurtured in prayer, and to be made manifest in 
work, in spite of ill-health, discomfort, or discouragement. 
That such faith can be carried into fact in spite of masculine 
common sense, and in defiance of all anciently understgod 
conditions of fitness, is one of the most valuable lessons that 
men are to learn from the women of the future. 

The reform which we have been considering differs from 
every other so far debated in human society. As it is an 
effort to bring men and women into their God-ordained rela- 
tions, so that it shall be possible for the first time for them 
to be true helpmeets to one another, it concerns men and 
women of every age, those who are set in families as well as 
those who stand alone. For this reason, it must move by 
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moral force and intellectual conviction alone; and now that 
a somewhat vituperative appeal, lasting through the last 
quarter of a century, has succeeded in rousing public con- 
sciousness, women should press this cause with gentleness 
in the family which it may divide, and in the church or 
social order which it threatens to perplex. Not until politi- 
cal privileges are freely given, can they be either pleasantly 
or profitably exercised. Platforms and political advocacies 
will not greatly hasten the day, yet they are inseparable 
adjuncts in the nature of things to the influences which are 
to do it. Loveliness of manner and character must be 
sacredly cultivated to sustain this unusual claim, and the 
woman who seeks the outside influence should take especial 
care to neglect no tender homely duty. 

CAROLINE H. DALL. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
(Continued from p. 159.) 


It may be objected to Mr. Norton’s argument, that ‘‘many 
writings which have been excluded from the canon were 
publicly read in the churches, until very long after Justin’s 
day:” (S.R. i. 294.) The author of Supernatural Religion 
mentions particularly the Epistle of the Roman Clement to 
the Corinthians, the Epistle of Soter, the Bishop of Rome, 
to the Corinthians, the “Pastor” or “Shepherd” of Hermas, 
and the Apocalypse of Peter. To these may be added the 
Epistle ascribed to Barnabas. 

To give the objection any force, the argument must run 
thus: The writings above named were at one time gener- 
ally regarded by Christians as sacred books, of the highest 
authority and importance, and placed at least on a level with 
the writings of the prophets of the Old Testament. They 
were afterwards excluded from the canon: therefore a similar 
change might take place among Christians in their estimate 
of the writings which Justin has described under the name 
of “Memoirs by the Apostles.” In the course of thirty 
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years, a different set of books might silently supersede them 
in the whole Christian world. 

The premises are false. There is no proof that any one 
of these writings was ever placed in point of authority on 
a level with Justin’s “ Memoirs,” or anything like it. From 
the very nature of the case, books received as authentic 
records of the life and teaching of Curist must have had an 
importance and value which could belong to no others. On 
the character of the teaching and the facts of the life of 
Christ as recorded in the “ Memoirs,” Justin’s whole argu- 
ment rests, Whether he regarded the Apostolic writings 
as “inspired” or not, he unquestionably regarded Curist as 
inspired, or rather as the divine, inspiring Logos (Afol. i. 
33, 36; ii. 10); and his teaching as the new, universal, ever- 
lasting law, which superseded “the old covenant.” (See 
Dial. c. 11, etc.) The books that contained this were to 
the Christians of Justin’s time the very foundation of their 
faith. 

As to the works mentioned by Supernatural Religion, not 
only is there no evidence that any one of them ever held a 
place in the Christian Church to be compared for a moment 
with that of the Gospels, but there is abundant evidence to 
the contrary. They were read in some churches for a time 
as edifying books,—the Epistle of Clement of Rome “in 
very many churches” according to Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. 
iii, 16),— and a part of them were regarded by a few Chris- 
tian writers as having apostolic or semi-apostolic authority, 
or as divinely inspired. One of the most definite statements 
about them is that of Dionysius of Corinth (czy. a.p. 175-180), 
who, in a letter to the church at Rome (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
iv. 23), tells us that the Epistle of Soter (d. 176?) to the 
Christians at Corinth was read in their church for edification 
or “admonition ” (voviereiofac is the word used) on a certain 
Sunday, and would continue to be so read from time to time, 
as the Epistle of Clement had been. This shows how far the 
occasional public reading of such a writing in the church 
was from implying its canonical authority. Clement of 
Alexandria repeatedly quotes the Epistle ascribed to Barna- 
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bas as the work of “Barnabas the Apostle,” but criticises 
and condemns one of his interpretations (Strom. ii. 15, 
p. 464), and in another place, as Mr. Norton remarks, rejects 
a fiction found in the work (Ped. ii. 10, p. 220, ff.). “The 
Shepherd” of Hermas in its form claims to be a divine 
vision ; its allegorical character suited the taste of many; 
and the Muratorian Canon (civ. A.D. 170) says that it ought 
to be read in the churches, but not as belonging to the writ- 
ings of the prophets or apostles. (See Tregelles, Canon Mu- 
ratorianus, p.58,f.) This was the general view of those who 
did not reject it as altogether apocryphal. It appears in the 
Sinaitic MS. as an appendix to the New Testament. The 
Apocalypse of ‘Peter appears to have imposed upon some 
as the work of the Apostle. The Muratorian Canon says, 
“Some among us are unwilling that it should be read in the 
church.” It seems to have been received as genuine by 
Clement of Alexandria (Zc/. proph. cc. 41, 48, 49) and Meth- 
odius (Conv. ii. 6). Besides these, the principal writers who 
speak of it are Eusebius (Hist. Eccl. iii. 3. §2; 25. § 4; vi. 
14. §1), who rejects it as uncanonical or spurious, Jerome 
(De vir. tll. c. 1), who puts it among apocryphal writings, and 
Sozomen (Hist. Eccl. vii. 19), who mentions that, though 
rejected by the ancients as spurious, it was read once a year 
in some churches of Palestine.* 

It appears sufficiently from what has been said that there 
is nothing in the limited ecclesiastical use of these books, or 
in the over-estimate of their authority and value by some 
individuals, to detract from the force of Mr. Norton’s argu- 
ment. Supernatural Religion here confounds. things that 
differ very widely.t 

At this stage of the argument, we are entitled, I think, to 
come to the examination of the apparent use of the Gospel 
of John by Justin Martyr with a strong presumption in favor 
of the view that this apparent use is real. In other words, 
there is a very strong presumption that the “ Memoirs” used 





* See, on this book, Hilgenfeld, Vou. Test. extra canonem receplum (1366), iv. 74, ff. 
tOn this whule subject, see Semisch, Die apfostol. Denkwiirdigheiten des Miirt. Fustins 
p. 61, ff. 
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by Justin and called by him “ Gospels” and collectively “the 
Gospel,” and described as “composed by Apostles of Christ 
and their companions,” were actually our present Gospels, 
composed by two Apostles and two companions of Apostles. 
This presumption is, I believe, greatly.strengthened by the 
evidence of the use of the Fourth Gospel by writers between 
the time of Justin Martyr and Irenzus, and also by the 
evidences of its use before the time of Justin by the Gnostic 
sects. But, leaving those topics for the present, we will con- 
sider the direct evidence of its use by Justin. 

The first passage noticed will be examined pretty thor- 
oughly: (1) because the discussion of it will serve to illus- 
trate the false reasoning of the author of Supernatural Relig- 
zon and other writers respecting the quotations of Justin 
Martyr which agree in substance with passages in our 
Gospels while differing in the form of expression; and (2) 
because it is of special importance in its bearing on the 
question whether Justin made use of the Fourth Gospel, and 
seems to me, when carefully examined, to be in itself almost 
decisive. 

The passage is that in which Justin gives an account of 
Christian baptism, in the sixty-first chapter of his First 
Apology. Those who are ready to make a Christian pro- 
fession, he says, “are brought by us to a place where there 
is water, and in the manner of being born again [or regen- 
erated] in which we ourselves also were born again, they are 
born again; for in the name of the Father of the universe 
and sovereign God, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
of the Holy Spirit, they then receive the bath in the water. 
For Christ also said, Except ye be born again, ye shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven (Ap jx} avayevvypijre, 
ob ji) cicAnre cig Thy Basidsiay rov oipavov), But that it is impossible 
for those who have once been born to enter into the wombs 
of those who brought them forth is manifest to all.” 

The passage in the Gospel of John of which this reminds 
us is found in chap. iii. 3-5: “ Jesus answered and said to him 
[Nicodemus], Verily, verily I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born anew, he cannot see the kingdom of God (Kav uj r« 
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yerryPin vile, ob Sivarac ieiv ri Bact2eiav roi beod), Nicodemus saith 
to him, How can a man be born when he is old? Can he 
enter a second time into his mother’s womb and be born? 
Jesus answered, Verily, verily I say unto thee, Except a man 
be born of water and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God” (‘Ea uh tic yevvnie &F wNaTog Kal Trebparoe 


\ 
/ 


, Uv OvvaTal 


eiae?eiv cic tiv Bacideiav rob Oeod), Compare verse 7, ‘‘ Marvel not 
that I said unto thee, Ye must be born anew” (dei iuag yevvyPjva 
dvofer); and Matt. xviii. 3, “Verily I say unto you, Except ye 
be changed, and become as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of heaven” (oi uj cioéAAyre cig rv Bacideiav 
TOV ovpaver). 

I have rendered the Greek as literally as possible; but it 
should be observed that the word translated “anew,” dvofer, 
might also be rendered “from above.” This point will be 
considered hereafter. 

Notwithstanding the want of verbal correspondence, I 
believe that we have here in Justin a free quotation from 
the Gospel of John, modified a little by a reminiscence of 
Matt. xviii. 3. 

The first thing that strikes us in Justin’s quotation is the 
fact that the remark with which it concludes, introduced by 
Justin as if it were a grave observation of his own, is simply 
silly in the connection in which it stands. In John, on the 
other hand, where it is not to be understood as a serious 
question, it admits, as we shall see, of a natural explanation 
as the language of Nicodemus. This shows, as everything 
else shows, the weakness (to use no stronger term) of Volk- 
mar’s hypothesis, that John has here borrowed from Justin, 
not Justin from John. The observation affords also, by its 
very remarkable peculiarity, the strongest evidence that 
Justin derived it, together with the declaration which accom- 
panies it, from the Fourth Gospel. 

It will be well, before proceeding to our immediate task, 
to consider the meaning of the passage in John, and what 
the real difficulty of Nicodemus was. He could not have 
been perplexed by the figurative use of the expression “ to 
be born anew”: that phraseology was familiar to the Jews 
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to denote the change which took place in a Gentile when he 
became a proselyte to Judaism.* But the unqualified lan- 
guage of our Saviour, expressing a universal necessity, 
implied that even the Jewish Pharisee, with all his pride of 
sanctity and superior knowledge, must experience a radical 
change, like that which a Gentile proselyte to Judaism under- 
went, before he could enjoy the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom. This was what amazed Nicodemus. Pretending 
therefore to take the words in their literal meaning, he asks, 
“ How can a man be born when he is old? Can he enter,” 
etc. He imposes an absurd and ridiculous sense on the 
words, to lead Jesus to explain himself further.t| Thus 
viewed, the question is to some purpose in John; while 
the language in Justin, as a serious proposition, is idle, and 
betrays its non-originality. 

The great difference in the form of expression between 
Justin’s citation and the Gospel of John is urged as decisive 
against the supposition that he has here used this Gospel. . 
It is observed further that some of the deviations of Justin 
from the language of the Fourth Gospel are also found in a 
quotation of the words of Christ in the Clementine Homilies ; 
and hence it has been argued that Justin and the writer of 
the Clementines quoted from the same apocryphal Gospel, 
perhaps the Gospel according to the Hebrews or the Gospel 
according to Peter. In the Clementine Homilies (xi. 26), 
the quotation runs as follows: ‘For thus the prophet 
swore unto us, saying, Verily I say unto you, except ye be 
born again by living water into the name of Father, Son, 
Holy Spirit, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” But it will be seen at once that the author of the 
Clementines differs as widely from Justin as Justin from the 
Fourth Gospel, and that there is no plausibility in the suppo- 
sition that he and Justin quoted from fhe same apocryphal 
book. The quotation in the Clementines is probably only 
a free combination of the language in John iii. 3-5 with 
Matt. xxviii. 19, modified somewhat in form by the influence 


*See Lightfoot and Wetstein on John iii. 3. 
+See Norton, A New Trans. of the Gospels, with Notes, vol. ii. p. 507. 
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of Matt. xviii. 3.* Such combinations of different passages, 
and such quotations of the words of Christ according to the 
sense rather than the letter, are by no means rare in the 
Christian Fathers. 

I now propose to show in detail that the differences in form 
between Justin’s quotation and the phraseology of the Fourth 
Gospel, marked as they are, all admit of an easy and natural 
explanation on the supposition that he really borrowed from 
it, and that they are paralleled by similar variations in the 
quotations of the same passage by Christian writers who 
used our four Gospels as their exclusive authority. If this 
is made clear, the fallacy of the assumption on which the 
author of Supernatural Religion reasons in his remarks on 
this passage, and throughout his discussion of Justin’s quota- 
tions, will be apparent. He has argued on an assumption of 
verbal accuracy in the quotations of the Christian Fathers 
which is baseless, and which there were peculiar reasons for 
not expecting from Justin in such works as his Apologies.t 

Let us take up the differences point by point :— 

1. The solemn introduction, “Verily, verily I say unto 
thee,” is omitted. But this would be very naturally omitted : 
(1) because it is of no importance for the sense; and (2) 
because the Hebrew words used, ’Avjv aujv, would be unintel- 
ligible ‘to the Roman Emperor, without a particular explana- 
tion (comp. Apol. i. 65). (3) They are usually omitted by 
Christian writers in quoting the passage: so, for example, by 
the Docetist in Hippotytus (Adv. Her. viii. 10, p. 267), IRE- 





*On the quotations from the Gospel of John as well as from the other Gospels in the 
Clementine Homilies, see Sanday, 7he Gospels im the Second Century, pp. 288-295; comp. 
pp. 161-187. See also Westcott, Canon, pp. 282-288; and comp. pp. 150-156. 


+tOn the whole subject of Justin Martyr’s quotations, I would refer to the admirably clear, 
forcible, and accurate statement of the case in Norton’s Evidences of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels, 2a ed., vol. i. pp. 200-239, and Addit. Note E, pp. ccxiv.-ccxxxviii. His account is 
less detailed than that of Semisch, Hilgenfeld, and Supernatural Religion, but is thoroughly 
trustworthy. I have noticed only one oversight: Mr. Norton says that “ Justin twice gives the 
words, Thou art my son; this day have I begotten thee, as those uttered at our Saviour’s 
baptism; and in one place says expressly that the words were found in the Memoirs by the 
Apostles.’? This last statement seems to me incorrect. The quotations referred to will be found 
in Dial. c. Tryph. cc. 88, 103; but in neither case does Justin say, according to the grammatical 
construction of his language, that the words in question were found in the Memoirs. The discus- 
sion of Justin’s quotations by Professor Westcott and Dr. Sanday in the works referred to in the 


preceding note is also valuable, especially in reference to the early variations in the text of the 
Gospels. 
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nN#&us (Frag. 35, ed. Stieren, 33 Harvey), OrIGEN, in a Latin 
version (Jz Ex. Hom.v.1, Opp. ii. 144, ed. Delarue; Jz Ep. ad 
Rom. lib. v. c. 8, Opp. iv. 560), the AposToLIcAL ConsTITU- 
TIONS (vi. 15), Eusesius twice (/m Jsa. i. 16, 17, and iii. 1, 2; 
Migne xxiv. 96, 109), ATHANASIUS (De Jucarn. c. 14, Opp. 
i. 59, ed. Montf.), Cyrit oF JERUSALEM twice (Caz. iii. 4; 
xvii. 11), BASIL THE GREAT (Adv. Eunom. lib. v. Opp. i. 308 
(437), ed. Benedict.), Pszupo-Basit three times (De Baft. 
i. 2. §§ 2,6; ii. 1. § 1; Opp. ii. 630 (896), 633 (899), 653 
(925) ), GreGory Nyssen (De Christi Bapt. Opp. iii. 369), 
EpHRAEM Syrus (De Penit. Opp. iii. 183), MAcARIus AiGyP- 
Tius (Hom. xxx. 3), CHrysostom (De consubst. vii. 3, Opp. 
i. 505 (618), ed. Montf.; Zz Gen. Serm. vii. 5, Opp. iv. 681 
(789), and elsewhere repeatedly), THEOoDoRET (Quest. in 
Num. 35, Migne lxxx. 385), Basit oF SELEucIA (Orat. 
xxviii, 3, Migne lxxxv. 321), and a host of other writers, both 
Greek and Latin,— I could name forty, if necessary. 

2. The change of the indefinite -«, in the singular, to the 
second person plural: ‘Except a man be born anew” to 
“Except ye be born anew.” This also is unimportant. 
This is shown, and the origin of the change is partially 
explained (1) by the fact, not usually noticed, that it is made 
by the speaker himself in the Gospel, in professedly repeating 
in the seventh verse the words used in the third; the indefi- 
nite singular involving, and being equivalent to, the plural. 
Verse 7 reads: “Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must 
be born anew.” (2) The second person plural would also 
be suggested by the similar passage in Matt. xviii. 3, “ Except 
ye be changed and become as little children, ye shall in no 
wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Nothing was more 
natural than that in a quotation from memory the language 
of these two kindred passages should be somewhat mixed ; 
and such a confusion of similar passages is frequent in the 
writings of the Fathers. This affords an easy explanation 
also of Justin’s substituting, in agreement with Matthew, 
“shall in no wise enter” for “cannot enter,” and “kingdom 
of heaven” for “kingdom of God.” The two passages of 
John and Matthew are actually mixed together in a some- 
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what similar way in a free quotation by CLEMENT oF ALEX- 
ANDRIA, a writer who unquestionably used our Gospels alone 
as authoritative,—‘“the four Gospels, which,” as he says, 
“have been handed down to us” (Strom. iii. 13, p. 553).* 
(3) This declaration of Christ would often be quoted in the 
early Christian preaching, in reference to the importance of 
baptism ; and the second person plural would thus be natu- 
rally substituted for the indefinite Singular, to give greater 
directness to the exhortation. So in the CLEMENTINE HomI- 
LIES (xi. 26), and in both forms of the CLEMENTINE EPITOME 
(c. 18, pp. 16, 134, ed. Dressel, Lips. 1859). (4) That this 
change of number and person does not imply the use of an 
apocryphal Gospel is further shown by the fact that it is 
made twice in quoting the passage by Jeremy Taylor, who 
in a third quotation also substitutes the plural for the singu- 
lar in a somewhat different way.t (See below.) 

3. The change of iav pi re yevvbie dvobev, verse 3 (Or yervifiqu 
merely, verse 5), “ Except a man be born anew,” or “ over 
again,” into dy si) dvayevrydjre, “ Except ye be born again,” or 
“regenerated”; in other words, the substitution of évayervacvar 
for yevvacda avodev, or for the simple verb in verse 5, presents 
no real difficulty, though much has been made of it. (1) It 
is said that yervacda dvwtev Cannot mean “to be born anew,” 
but must mean “to be born from adove.” But we have the 


*Clement (Cohort. ad Gentes, c. 9, p. 69) blends Matt. xviii. 3 and John iii. 3 as follows: 
“Except ye again become as little children, and de born again (avayevvylijre), as the Scripture 
saith, ye will in no wise receive him who is truly your Father, and wil! in no wise ever enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.” 


t Professor James Urummond well remarks: “‘ How easily such a change might be made, when 
verbal accuracy was not studied, is instructively shewn in Theophylact’s paraphrase [I translate 
the Greek ]: ‘ But I say unto thee, that both thou and every other man whatsoever, unless having 
been born from above [oy anew] and of God, ye receive the true faith [//#. the worthy opinion] 
concerning me, are outside of the kingdom.’” Chrysostom (also cited by Prof. Drummond) 
observes that Christ’s words are equivalent to fav ob 47) yevvyie K.7.2., “Except thou be 
born,”’ etc., but are put in the indefinite form in order to make the discourse less offensive. I 
gladly take this opportunity to call attention to the valuable article by Prof. Drummond in the 
Theological Review for October, 1875, vol. xii. pp. 471-488, ‘*On the alleged Quotation from the 
Fourth Gospel relating to the New Birth, in Justin Martyr, 4 fol. i. c. 61." He has treated 
the question with the ability, candor, and cautious accuracy of statement which distinguish his 
writings generally. For the quotation given above, see p. 476 of the Review. 1 am indebted to 
him for several valuable suggestions; but, to prevent misapprehension as to the extent of this 
indebtedness, I may be permitted to refer to my note on the subject in the American edition of 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, vol. ii. p. 1433, published in 1869, six years before the appear- 
ance of Prof. Drummond’s article. 
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t philological evidence that aviv has the,meaning of 
anew,” ‘over again,” as well as “from above.” In the 
only passage in a classical author where the precise phrase, 
“yeraodu avode, has been pointed out, namely, Artemidorus on 
Dreams, i. 13, ed. Reiff (al. 14), it cannot possibly have any 
other meaning. Meyer, who rejects this sense, has fallen 
into a strange mistake about the passage in Artemidorus, 
showing that he cannot have looked at it in the original. 
Meaning “from the top” (Matt. xxvii. 51), then “from the 
beginning ” (Luke i. 3), avwiev is used, with 7é%~ to strengthen 
it, to signify “again from the beginning,” “all over again” 
(Gal. iv. 9, where see the passages from Galen and Hippo- 
crates cited by Wetstein, and Wisd. of Sol. xix. 6, where see 
Grimm’s note), like 74/w éx devrépov or deirepov (Matt. xxvi. 42, 
John xxi. 16), and in the classics rédw ai, rade aiduc, radu tf apxie. 
Thus it gets the meaning “anew,” “over again”; see the 
passages cited by McClellan in his note on John iii. 3.* 
(2) “AvoSer was here understood as meaning “again” by the 
translators of many of the ancient versions ; namely, the Old 
Latin, “denuo,” the Vulgate, Coptic, Peshito Syriac (Super- 
natural Religion is mistaken about this), Athiopic, Georgian 
(see Malan’s The Gospel according to St. Fohn, etc.). (3) The 
Christian Fathers who prefer the other interpretation, as 
Origen, Cyril of Alexandria, and Theophylact, recognize the 
fact that the word may have either meaning. The, ambi- 
guity is also noticed by Chrysostom. (4) ‘Avayevvaoda was the 
common word in Christian literature to describe the change 


‘ 


sh. Amt. i. 18, §3; Socrates in Stobzus, Flor. cxxiv. 41, iv. 135 

Lex. s. v. avadtxdoacSat; Pseudo-Basil, De Baft. i. 2. §7; Can. 

»; to which add Origen, / F¥oan. tom. xx. c. 12, Opp. iv. 322, who gives 

vist to Peter in the legend found in the Acts of Paul: dvwiev pédaw 

ore jvat =‘ iterum crucifigi.”’ Ihave verified McClellan’s references (The .7. etc. 
vol. 1, p. 284, Lond. 1875), and given them in a form in which they may be mure easily found. 

Though many of the best commentators take Gvwev herein the sense of “from above,” 

as Bengel, Liicke, De Wette, Meyer, Clausen, and so the lexicographers Wahl, Bretschneider, 

Robinson, the rendering ‘‘anew’’ is supported by Chrysostom, Nonnus, Euthymius, Luther, 

Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Wetstein, Kypke, Krebs, Knapp (Scrifta var. Arg. i. 188, ed. 2da), 

Kuinoel, Olshausen, Tholuck, Neander, Norton, Noyes, Alford, Ewald, Hofmann, Luthardr, 

Weiss, Godet, Farrar, Westcott, and the recent lexicographers, Grimm and Cremer. The word 

is not to be understood as merely equivalent to ‘‘ again,” ‘‘a second time,’’ but implies an entire 

change. Compare the use of cic TéAdc in the sense of ‘‘ completely,” and the Ep. of Barnabas, 

c. 16. § 8 (cited by Bretschneider): ‘ Having received the forgiveness of our sins, and having 

placed our hope in the Name, we became new men, created again from the beginning” (xd/cv 

éf apyije). 
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referred to. So already in 1 Pet. i. 3, 23; comp. 1 Pet. ii. 
2; and see the context in Justin. (5) This meaning best 
suits the connection. Verse 4 represents it as so understood 
by Nicodemus: “Can he enter a second time,” etc. The fact 
that John has used the word dwiev in two other passages in 
a totally different connection (viz. iii. 31, xix. 11) in the 
sense of “from above” is of little weight. He has nowhere 
else used it in reference to the new birth to denote that it is 
a birth from above: to express that idea, he has used a differ- 
ent expression, yevvidiva: éx deod OF éx rod deo, “to be born (or 
begotten) of God,” which occurs once in the Gospel (i. 13) 
and nine times in the First Epistle, so that the presumption 
is that, if he had wished to convey that meaning here, he 
would have used here also that unambiguous expression. 
But what is decisive as to the main point is the fact that 
Justin’s word avayervydj is actually substituted for yervy dj avovev 
in verse 3 or for the simple yer in verse 5, by a large 
number of Christian writers who unquestionably quote from 
John; so, besides the CLEMENTINE Homi Lies (xi. 26) and the 
CLEMENTINE Epitome in both forms (c. 18), to which excep- 
tion has been taken with no sufficient reason, IREN&us (Frag. 
35, ed. Stieren, i. 846), Eusesius (/m J/sa. i. 16, 17; Migne 
xxiv. 96), ATHANASIUS (De /ucarn. c. 14), BAsiL (Adv. Eunom. 
lib. v. Opp. i. 308 (437)), EpHrAEM Syrus (De Penit. Opp. 
ili. 183 (avayevvyd jt dvater) ), CHRYSOSTOM (In Ep. ad Cor. xv. 29, 
Opp. x. 378 (440)), Cyrit oF ALEXANDRIA (/m Foan. iii. 5, 
éSavayevvy die du? idatoc x.7.4., $0 Pusey’s critical ed., vol. i. p. 219; 
Aubert has yevvyj ég id.); and so, probably, ANASTASIUS 
Srnaita preserved in a Latin version (Anagog. Contemp. in 
Hexaém. lib. iv., Migne 1xxxix. 906, regeneratus ; contra, col. 
870 genitus, 916 generatus), and HESYCHIUS OF JERUSALEM 
ina Latin Version (Jz Levit. xx. 9, Migne xciii. 1044, regen- 
eratus ; contra, col. 974, renatus). In the Old Latin version 
or versions and the Vulgate, the MSS. are divided in John iii. 
3 between zatus and renatus, and so in verse 4, 2d clause, 
between wasci and renasci ; but in verse § renatus fuerit is the 
unquestionable reading of the Latin versions, presupposing, 
apparently, avayevyyd jt in the Greek. (See Tischendorf’s 8th 
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critical edition of the Greek Test. zz /oc.) The Latin Fathers, 
with the exception of Tertullian and Cyprian, who have both 
readings, and of the author De Rebaptismate (c. 3), in quoting 
the passage, almost invariably have renatus. 

We occasionally find dvayevrPijva, “to be born again,” for 
yevvyina, “to be born,” in the first clause of verse 4; so 
Epurarem Syrus (De Penit. Opp. iii. 183), and CyRIL OF 
ALEXANDRIA (Glaph. in Exod. lib. iii. Opp. i. a. 341). 

From all that has been said, it will be seen that the use of 
avayevvnjre here by Justin is easily explained. Whether dvotev 
in John really means “from above” or “anew” is of little 
importance in its bearing on our question: there can be no 
doubt that Justin mgy have understood it in the latter sense ; 
and, even if he did not, the use of the term dvayevvicfa here 
was very natural, as is shown by the way in which the pas- 
sage is quoted by Irenzeus, Eusebius, and many other writers 
cited above. 

4. The next variation, the change of “cannot see” or “enter 
into” (ob divara: ideiv OF eiceAbeiv cic, Lat. non potest videre, or 
intrare or introire in), into “shal/ not” or “shall in no wise 
see” or “enter into” (oi ji) iby, ONCE idor, OF oF ji) eicéAHy OF eicéAyTe 
cic, ONCE oiK eiceZeboera eic, Lat. non videbit, ov intrabit or intro- 
ibit in), is both so natural (comp. Matt. xviii. 3) and so trivial 
as hardly to deserve mention. It is perhaps enough to say 
that I have noted sixty-nine examples of it in the quotations 
of this passage by forty-two different writers among the 
Greek and Latin Fathers. It is to be observed that in most 
of the quotations of the passage by the Fathers, verses 3 and 
5 are mixed in different ways, as might be expected. 

5. The change of “kingdom of God” into “kingdom of 
heaven” is perfectly natural, as they are synonymous expres- 
sions, and as the phrase “kingdom of heaven” is used in 
the passage of Matthew already referred to, the language of 
which was likely to be more or less confounded in recollec- 
tion with that of this passage in John. The change is 
actually made in several Greek MSS. in the 5th verse of 
John, including the Sinaitic, and is even received by Tisch- 
endorf into the text, though, I believe, on insufficient grounds. 
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But a great number of Christian writers in quoting from John 
make just the same change; so the Docetist in H1ppoty- 
tus (Adv. Her. viii. 10, p. 267), the CLEMENTINE HomMILIES 
(xi. 26), the RECOGNITIONS (i. 69; vi. 9), the CLEMENTINE 
Epitome (c. 18) in both forms, IRENa&us (Frag. 35, ed. 
Stieren), ORIGEN in a Latin version twice (Ofp. iii. 948; iv. 
483), the AposToLicaAL CONSTITUTIONS (vi. 15), EUSEBIUS 
twice (/n Jsa. i. 16, 17; iii. 1, 2; Migne xxiv. 96, 109), 
PsEUD-ATHANASIUS (Quest. ad Antioch. 101, Opp. ii. 291), 
EPHRAEM Syrus (De Penit. Opp. iii. 183), Curysostom five 
times (Opp. iv. 681 (789); viii. 143 4¢ (165), 144° (165), 144> 
(166) ), THEODORET (Quest. in Num. 35, Migne |xxx. 385), 
BasIL OF SELEUCIA (Orat. xxviii. 3), ANASTASIUS SINAITA in 
a Latin version three times (Migne Ixxxix. 870, 906, 916), 
HESYCHIUS OF JERUSALEM in a Latin version twice (Migne 
xciii. 974, 1044), THEODORUS ABUCARA (Opuscc. c. 17, Migne 
xCVii. 1541), TERTULLIAN (De Bapft. c. 13), Anon. De Rebap- 
tismate (c. 3), PutLastrius (Her. 120 and 148, ed. Oehler), 
Curomatius (/z Matz. iii. 14, Migne xx. 329), JEROME twice 
(Ep. 69, al. 83, and Jn Jsa. i. 16; Migne xxii. 660, xxv. 35), 
AUGUSTINE seven times (Off. ii. 1360, 1361; v. 1745; vi. 
327; vii. 528; ix. 630; x. 207, ed. Bened. 2da), and a host of 
other Latin Fathers. 

It should be observed that many of the writers whom I 
have cited combine three or four of these variations from 
John. It may be well to give, further, some additional illus- 
trations of the freedom with which this passage is sometimes 
quoted and combined with others. One example has already 
been given from Clement of Alexandria. (See No. 2.) TeEr- 
TULLIAN (De Bapt. 12) quotes it thus: “The Lord says, 
Except a man shall be born of water, he hath not life,” — Nisi 
natus ex aqua quis erit, non abet vitam. Similarly Opo 
CxiuniAcensis (Mor. in Fob. iii. 4, Migne cxxxiii. 135): “ Ve- 
ritas autem dicit, Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua et spiritu 
sancto, non habet vitam @eternam.” ANASTASIUS SINAITA, as 
preserved in a Latin version (Anagog. Contempl. in Hexaé'm. 
lib. v., Migne Ixxxix. 916), quotes the passage as follows: 
“dicens, Nisi quis fuerit generatus ex aqua et spiritu gu 

- 
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os 
Jertur super aquam, non intrabit in regnum celorum.” The 


APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS (vi. 15) as edited by Cotelier 
and Ueltzen read: “For the Lord saith, Except a man be 
baptized with (Zarrdj 22) water and the Spirit, he shall in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Here, indeed, 
Lagarde, with two MSS., edits yerr7dj for farrw di, but the 
more difficult reading may well be genuine. Compare 
EuTHYMIUS ZIGABENUS (Panopl. pars ii. tit. 23, Adv. Bogo- 
milos, c. 16, in the Latin version in Max. Bibl. Patrum, xix. 
224), “ Nisi quis daptizatus fuerit ex aqua et spiritu sancto, 
non intrabit in regnum Dei,” and see Jeremy Taylor, as 
quoted below. Dipymus or ALEXANDRIA gives as the words 
of Christ (citev 6é) “Ye must be born of water” (De Trin. ii. 
12, p. 250, Migne xxxix. 672). It will be seen that all these 
examples purport to be express quotations. 

My principal object in this long discussion has been to 
show how false is the assumption on which the author of 
Supernatural Religion proceeds in his treatment of Justin’s 
quotations, and those of other early Christian writers. But 
the fallacy of his procedure may, perhaps, be made more 
striking by some illustrations of the way in which the very 
passage of John which we have been considering is quoted 
by a modern English writer. I have noted nine quotations 
of the passage by Jeremy Taylor, who is not generally sup- 
posed to have used many apocryphal Gospels. All of these 
differ from the common English version, and only two of 
them are alike. They exemplify a// the peculiarities of vari- 
ation from the common text upon which the writers of the 
Tubingen school and others have laid such stress as proving 
that Justin cannot have here quoted John. I will number 
these quotations, with a-reference to the volume and page 
in which they occur in Heber’s edition’ of Jeremy Taylor’s 
Works, London, 1828, 15 vols. 8vo, giving also such specifi- 
cations as may enable one to find the passages in any other 
edition of his complete Works; and, without copying them 
all in full, will sfate their peculiarities. No. 1. Life of Christ, 
Part I. Sect. IX. Disc. VI. Of Baptism, part i. §12. Heber, 
vol. ii. p. 240.— No. 2. /bid. Disc. VI. Of baptizing Infants, 
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part ii. §26. Heber, ii. 288.— No. 3. Jéid. §32. Heber, ii. 
292.— No. 4. Liberty of Prophesying, Sect. XVIII. § 7. 
Heber, viii. 153.— No. 5. /éid. Ad 7. Heber, viii. 190.— No. 
6. [bid. Ad 18. Heber, viii. 191.—No. 7. Jéid. Ad 18, 
Heber, viii. 193.— No. 8. Disc. of Confirm. Sect. I. Heber, 
xi. 238.— No. 9. /éid. Heber, xi. 244. 

We may notice the following points :— 

1. He has “unless” for “except,” uniformly. This is a 
trifling variation; but, reasoning after the pattern of Swper- 
natural Religion, we should say that this uniformity of vari- 
ation could not be referred to accident, but proved that he 
quoted from a different text from that of the authorized 
version. 

2. He has “kingdom of heaven” for “kingdom of God” 
six times ; viz., Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, #- 

3. “ Heaven”’ simply for “kingdom of God” once; No. 6. 

4. “ Shall not enter”’ for “cannot enter” four times ; Nos. 
4, 5, 7, 8; comp. also No. 6. 

5. The second person plural, ye, for the third person sin- 
gular, twice; Nos. 3, 7. 

6. “ Baptized with water” for “born of water” once; 
No. 7. 

7. “Born again by water” for “born of water” once; 
No. 6. 

8. “Both of water and the Spirit” for “ of water and of the 
Spirit” once; No. 9. 

10. “Of” is omitted before “the Spirit” six times; Nos. 
I, 2, 3, 6, 7, 8. 

11. “Holy” is izserted before “Spirit” twice ; Nos. 1, 8. 

No. 1 reads, for example, “ Un/ess a man be born of water 
and the Holy Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

Supernatural Religion insists that, when Justin uses such 
an expression as “Christ said,” we may expect a verbally 
accurate quotation.* Now nothing is more certain than that 
the Christian Fathers frequently use such a formula when 


** Justin, in giving the words of Jesus, clearly professed to make an exact quotation.’’— Sx- 
pernatural Religion, ii. 309, 7th ed. 
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they mean to give merely the substance of what Christ said, 
and not the exact words ; but let us apply our author's prin- 
ciple to Jeremy Taylor. No. 3 of his quotations reads thus: 

“Therefore our Lord hath defined it, Unless ye be born of 
water and the Spirit, ye cannot: enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

No. 6 reads, “Though Christ said, Mone but those that are 
born again by water and the Spirit sha// enter into heaven.” 

No. 7 reads, “ For Christ never said, Unless ye be baptized 
with fire and the Spirit, ye shall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, but of water and the Spirit he did say it.” 

I will add one quotation from the Book of Common Prayer, 
which certainly must be quoting from another apocryphal 
Gospel, different from those used by Jeremy Taylor (he evi- 
dently had several), inasmuch as it professes to give the very 
words of Christ, and gives them ¢wéce in precisely the same 
form :— 

“Our Saviour Christ saith, Mone can enter into the 
kingdom of God except he be regenerate and born anew of 


water and of the Holy Ghost.” (Public Baptism of Infants, 
and Baptism of those of Riper Years.) 


(To be continued.) 





Jacob and Esau. 


JACOB AND ESAU. 


A SERMON, BY REV. F. B. HORNBROOKE. 


GENESIS xxv., 29-33.—“‘ And Jacob sod pottage : and Esau came from the field, 
and he was faint. And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with that same red 
pottage ; for lam faint : therefore was his name called Edon. And Jacob said, Sell 
me this day thy birth-right. And Esau said, Behold, I am at the point to die; and 
what profit shail this birth-right do to me? And Jacob said, Swear to me this me Gag 
and he sware unto him : and he sold his birth-right unto Jacob.” 


The story of Jacob and Esau has a peculiar attraction for 
nearly all minds. It appeals to so many elements in human 
nature, that all may find in it something to arrest their at- 
tention, and to make it worthy either of admiration or of 
earnest study. The child, charmed by the natural and strik- 
ing pictures which it gives of ordinary life, returns to it 
again and again with unfailing delight. The student of 
antiquity catches in the story glimpses of manners and cus- 
toms of a far-off time. The historian, reading between the 
lines, traces the movements of nations and tribes at a very 
early period. The psychologist finds it profitable to search 
in the narrative for revelations of the workings of the mind 
in an age and amid circumstances so unlike his own. But, 
while for all these it has its interest and value, it reveals 
also to the moralist those motives which underlie human 
conduct in the past, by the study of which he may be 
better enabled to more clearly discern the wrong and error 
of those motives, when he sees them shaping the course of 
human action in the present. 

In the passage cited, we have a revelation of the motives 
which dictated the action of Jacob. It seems like a proph- 
ecy of the character of all his future dealing. It is, in fact, 
a true explanation of much which happened to him in his 
subsequent history. For, shut it out as we may, we cannot 
utterly hide from ourselves the thought which the old his- 
torian seems ever trying to force upon us, that a single act 
in the present oftentimes shapes our destiny in the future. 

It seems that Esau, wearied, perbaps, by a long and fruit- 
less chase, returns to his home. There, as is so often the 
case in the homes of a nomadic people, he could not, at once, 
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find anything with which to satisfy his impatient hunger. 
Like all rude and undisciplined natures, he was lacking in 
that power of restraint, which belongs to the more highly 
cultivated man. Appetite clamored for satisfaction, and he 
was unable to resist its demands. The original, far more 
than our translation, vividly portrays his eagerness: “ Let 
me swallow some of that red, red there.” 

It would be interesting and profitable to consider the 
weakness and sensuality, the inability to control the lower 
nature, on the part of Esau. 

To-day, however, let us confine our examination to the 
conduct of Jacob, and to the motives underlying it. Here 
is the picture of the scene: Esau is in want. He is faint 
and famishing. Jacob has food which can at once restore 
strength and comfort to his brothér. Under these circum- 
stances, how ought he to act? The first answer we instinc- 
tively make, before self has had an opportunity to revise our 
impulses, is that he should at once have freely supplied that 
brother’s want, and been rejoiced in the ability to do it. 
Surely, we feel, no thought of self can hide from view the 
duty which brotherly affection imposes. But, in feeling 
thus, we may be making a demand upon Jacob too great for 
his moral strength. It is probable that he had not arisen to 
such a high conception of unselfish action. Sentiment may 
have been too weak, and the spirit of calculation too strong, 
for such disinterestedness. We may, however, view the — 
course which Jacob pursued from the stand-point of self- 
interest. The dish which he had prepared was for the grati- 
fication of his own want. Its preparation had cost him 
trouble and expense. His brother was able to give him 
liberal compensation for it. He had a right, under the cir- 
cumstances, to ask a price far beyond the intrinsic value of 
the mess of pottage. Acting in this spirit of self-interest, he 
might very reasonably have asked a large return for what 
had so suddenly assumed importance. Such procedure we 
might deem cold and calculating. Nevertheless, the circum- 
stances in which he was placed might have made it neces- 
sary. For man is so situated that he cannot always carry 
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into practice the spontaneous impulses of affection. He is 
compelled to reflect and to calculate. He cannot afford to 
lose sight of his personal interests. To act in accordance 
with the dictates of self-interest may be cold, but the neces- 
sity of man’s condition renders it, in nearly all the action of 
his daily life, absolutely imperative. No blame would there- 
fore attach to Jacob, if he had simply shown, by his action, 
a disposition to protect himself from loss, or even a desire 
for liberal compensation. But, as we read the narrative, we 
find that he acted just as little in obedience to the law of 
self-interest as he did to the spontaneous dictates of self- 
sacrifice. His calculation was not for the interest of self, 
but for the injury of another. He demanded a price out of 
all proportion to the value of the thing purchased. For a 
meal, he demanded a fortune. For the supply of a momen- 
tary want, he exacted the price of wealth and honor for all 
time. His policy was not self-interested, but selfish. His aim 
was not merely to benefit himself, but to benefit himself by 
another’s ruin. It does not require any special gift of moral 
discernment to see the utter baseness of such a policy. A 
child at once perceives how mean it is. Even a knave 
remembers that he once condemned it. But we should be 
untrue to the facts of human experience, if we imagined 
that Jacob viewed his course in such a way. Very few sink 
so low as to acknowledge, even to themselves, the inherent 
baseness of their actions. It is a sad tribute to the original 
nobility of man that he strives to hide even his wrong acts 
under the cover of noble words and fine phrases, and tries to 
convince himself by specious arguments that his doubtful 
methods, although not consistent with what he is pleased to 
term visionary ideals, are at least rendered necessary, and 
consequently right, by his condition and cizcumstances. 

Human nature was essentially the same in Jacob’s time as 
it is now. And so it is easy to conceive what arguments he 
might have employed to soothe a restless conscience, and 
convince himself that personal advantage and moral action 
were convertible ideas. 

Deliberating over the act of the day, the first argument 
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arising would doubtless be the one summoned to excuse so 
many transactions of a kindred nature, the argument based 
on self-preservation. “I must live; and, in order to live, 
actions like these are necessary. It is not often that such 
favorable opportunities arise ; and, when they do, I ought to 
make the most of them. I am the younger son. Little will 
be left me, when my father is gone. Shall I forego every 
chance of fortune?” But an argument far more effective, 
because apparently so reasonable, no doubt served to console 
him. After all that can be said about the justice or injustice 
of the matter, it was a bargain,—a bargain, too, in which 
both parties knew and understood the full meaning of the 
terms. ‘Esau knew what his birthright was, and he was 
equally aware of the value of a ‘mess of pottage.’ Knowing 
all this, he accepted my terms. It was a sharp business 
transaction, but it was not an unjust one.” If in Jacob’s 
time the laws of trade had been formulated, as they are 
to-day, I have no doubt he would have found great conso- 
lation in what is now a well-recognized principle of business 
prosperity,— to buy in the cheapest and to sell in the dear- 
est market. “Have I not been true to that?” he would 
have inquired. And, as we read the account of his trans- 
action, we are compelled to acknowledge that he had. He 
had purchased at the price of a few hours’ labor and a few 
pennies: he had sold for a double portion of his father’s 
fortune, and preéminence in his father’s family or tribe. 

But, still further than that, the most subtle argument of 
all, because it contained so much that was true, might have 
been based upon the thought that he was better fitted than 
his brother to maintain the traditional ideas of his family. 
His father Isaac and his-grandfather Abraham had devoted 
themselves to the service of a Deity far above the nature 
deities who were worshipped by the great nations about 
them. Men of exalted spirit, they had seen God, not only 
in nature, but above it. To the maintenance of his service, 
they had consecrated themselves and their descendants, 
But this rude, violent, unthinking Esau has no capacity for 
seeing the invisible One. He does not comprehend spiritual 
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ideas. He does not even apprehend them. In his hands, the 
tribe will cease to be the servant of the Almighty, and at 
last degenerate into one of the many tribes that aimlessly 
wander over the deserts, and finally pass unnoticed out of 
view. “The grand destiny of the future will be lost to the 
tribe and the nation under Esau’s leadership. How much 
better that I, the man of finer mould and deeper nature and 
keener spiritual susceptibility, should become the leader of 
the tribe, and confirm the tendency to which my forefathers 
gave the direction!” And then, confirmed by this argu- 
ment,—as all of us are so easily confirmed by the’ proof of 
what we want to believe,—I have no doubt he came to the 
conclusion not only that his transaction was honest, but in 
the interest of religion itself. 

But, although reasonings such as these may have gone 
far to assure Jacob, I do not think they convince us of 
the righteousness of his conduct. Although they all seem 
so fair and reasonable, although they seem to be simple 
deductions from the first principles of an enlightened busi- 
ness policy, and in view of the highest religious interest of 
the future, we feel that they cannot convince any one who 
is not resolved upon conviction. There is a sound about 
them which betrays their hollowness. There is something 
lacking, which is needed to give them validity; and the 
glance of unbiassed reason pierces these flimsy disguises, and 
recognizes the falseness they strive to conceal. Notice, in 
the first place, the assumption which underlies the first 
argument: I must live. That is assumed, you see, as a nec- 
essary principle; and the conclusions derived from it are 
affirmed as truisms. How often you hear the remark made, 
I must live in accordance with my position. I must main- 
tain my social standing. And these statements are made to 
bear the weight of much of the wrong that is done and the 
meanness that is committed. But, although they have been 
repeated until all men begin to think they must be true, 
they are far from being so. Dr. Johnson, who, on remon- 
strating with some one for engaging in a disreputable occu- 
pation, was met with the remark, “I must live,” gruffly 
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retorted, “ Sir, I don’t see the-necessity of that.” And the 
Doctor was right. It is not necessary that any man should 
purchase life by dishonor. It is not necessary that the 
movements of the bodily frame should be maintained by the 
cessation of all moral impulses. If it were, what should we 
say of the patriot’s devotion, of the martyr’s sacrifice? If it 
were, then should we, in the interest of consistency, be 
forced to write over every soldier’s grave, over every mar- 
tyr’s tomb, over every place where self-sacrifice fainted 
under the burden of duty, “ Here lies one who died as the 
fool dieth.” There is indeed a sense in which it is true 
that we must live: we must live nobly, heroically, holily. 
But “no man liveth by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” 

Admitting, however, that we must be true to the instinct 
of self-preservation, it by no means follows that we must 
maintain ourselyes by the injury of others. 

Here we must draw a distinct line between the motive of 
self-love and the motive of selfishness. When a man says, 
“JT must, in order to maintain myself, require reasonable 
returns for what I furnish,” his motive is based on self-love. 
His motive is not only right, but it is necessary. He must 
care for himself, if he would be in a position to effectively 
care for others. When, however, a man says, “I must, in 
order to live, injure and oppress others by exorbitant de- 
mands,” his motive is selfish. Such a man sets up the amaz- 
ing claim that he is the only one whose rights are to be 
considered. He who acts in this spirit ceases to be a man. 
He becomes a being, “neither brute nor human,” that vul- 
ture-like feeds on the ruin of his neighbor. In the light of 
these distinctions, it is easy enough for any one who wants 
to know the truth, and,not the.semblance of it, to determine 
whether he is animated by the spirit of self-love or by the 
spirit of selfishness. If one is conscious in all his daily 
affairs of demanding no more than what the circumstances 
render reasonable, he is so far justifiable, he has a right to 
say, “I must live.” But if, Jacob-like, he has asked the 
price which he knows will inflict ruin on another, that 
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excuse will not suffice. No man is of importance enough to 
demand such a price for his living. 

Let us now pass from the first excuse to the consideration 
of.the second. It was a bargain, and both parties under- 
stood the terms. Under ordinary circumstances, this would 
suffice. In the transactions of business, where buyer and 
seller, where employer and employed, stand upon equal 
terms, when the purchaser of an article believes it to be 
worth to him something like what he pays for it, or when 
the employé regards his wages as sufficient for a reasonable 
support and the amount of work he performs, in cases like 
these, it is sufficient to say the terms were understood and 
accepted by both parties. But what shall we say when only 
one side has the power to dictate terms which the other 
cannot refuse? Ah! Jacob forgot that, in his reckonings 
with his conscience. He forgot that, although his brother 
understood the terrible significance of his demands, he was 
not in a fit condition to refuse them. He forgot that he 
had imperiously demanded all that the necessity of another 
allowed him to exact. In no true sense of the word was it 
a bargain. Yet it need excite no wonder that Jacob per- 
suaded himself that, because he had forced an agreement, his 
action was just and right, when the same style of reasoning 
seems, even now, to console men for the exactions they are 
constantly making. Their excuse is that others understand 
the terms, and that, if they do not like, they need not accept 
them. The excuse would be valid, were it not that they 
who make it know that the necessity of others allows no 
freedom of choice. It is like Esau’s option,— give up the 
birthright or die. It is in some such way that the em- 
ployer justifies himself by putting down the price of labor 
at starvation rates. It is said, if the wages do not suit, 
there is no compulsion to do the work. But suppose the 
case reversed. Instead of a glut, let there be a dearth in the 
labor market, so that labor has power to enforce ruinous 
wages upon capital. In such a state of affairs, would the 
employer be so ready with his plea, once so satisfactory, that, 
if the terms were not acceptable, there was freedom to reject 
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them. No! I know and you know that he would feel, and 
rightly feel, the demand to be unjust. But it is not our cir- 
cumstances, but the convincing power of right and justice, 
that should make us acknowledge the truth. If a man saw 
one possessed of great wealth struggling for life in the water, 
and should demand his fortune as the price of his rescue, the 
moral sentiment of the country would heap its bitterest 
maledictions on his head, and brand him as with the brand 
of Cain. But is there so much difference between conduct 
like this, and that which exacts of the girl or boy, the man 
or woman, the wages which only absolute necessity compels 
them to accept? If, bowing to his selfish will, they barely 
receive enough to raise them to the level of want and shame; 
if his demand forces them to a lower social and moral exist- 
ence,— is he any the less unworthy because he makes the plea 
that they could accept or reject the terms? In citing these 
out of many possible instances, I am not merely pleading the 
rights of one class against those of the other, but I am en-" 
deavoring to make as clear as I can the fallacy involved in 
the excuse, so often made and allowed as all-sufficient, that 
we have a right to exact all that the necessity of another 
compels him to grant. I am trying to lay down the broad 
ethical basis that no one has the right to gratify his greed 
by imposing upon the necessities of another. 

But the excuse that Jacob’s action was in accordance 
with the recognized laws of trade is just as flimsy and 
unsubstantial as all the others. It is not enough to say, in 
justification of any action, that he was true to one law. The 
murderer may be true to all the rules of science in the com- 
mission of his crime. Despite that, we condemn him. And 
we do so, because we know that he has violated the higher 
moral order, for whose violation no accordance with a lower 
order can palliate. A man has a right—nay, he ought — 
to adhere to the great principles of business and trade, if he 
wishes to succeed. But he has no warrant for being untrue 
to the principle of right. To buy in the cheapest and to 
sell in the dearest market is a necessary principle of action, 
so long as in so doing no law of right, no sentiment of hu- 
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manity, is violated. The moment that is done, the boundary 
line which separates the realm of business from that of 
the moral judgment is passed. To make the starvation of 
a brother here furnish the cheapest, and the starvation of a 
brother there, the dearest market, is to go beyond the pale of 
legitimate business action into the region of deliberate crime. 
We then cease to live by the wants, and begin to batten on 
the necessities, of our fellows. 

Only one word need we say of that, feeling possibly aris- 
ing in the mind of Jacob, that he would best advance the 
religious interests of his tribe and nation. If this were so, 
then, in the divine order of things, his leadership would be 
brought about. There was no need of Jacob’s meanness to 
advance God’s truth. And let no man in any age or any 
circumstances dream that his vileness is needed to manifest 
God’s glory. An Infinite Being has power sufficient to com- 
pass his ends. Let us never imagine, in our petty conceit, 
that He requires the aid of our crooked devices. The 
righteous end never justifies the unrighteous means. And, 
if it did, we are not able to forecast the issue of our actions 
or to clearly see what God’s end and purposes are. We are 
only sure of advancing God’s will, when we act righteously. 
If we do otherwise, we are at once involved in uncertainty, 
since we are too apt to confound the eternal purposes of God 
with our own temporal aims. 

Shallow as these excuses are, they may, and often do, 
serve to ease many a conscience, and veil the law of 
righteousness. But, juggle with ourselves as we will, we 
cannot change the divine order of things. At last, the 
results of our actions must disclose them in their real char- 
acter. Such a thought, consciously or unconsciously, must 
have directed the author of the life of Jacob. In it we read 
that, as the years rolled on, the effect of the principles 
adopted in his earlier years disclosed themselves in all their 
native hideousness. First, we find him defrauded by his 
uncle Laban. Overreached and outwitted by another, he 
was compelled to realize what a hard world this must be, 
when cunning shrewdness and selfish interest are the pre- 
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eminent motives guiding man. Then he felt again the base- 
ness of his early action, when he saw the principle on which 
it was based reappearing in the conduct of his children. 
By this time he had risen to a nobler conception of life. 
But he was not able, and no man is, to stop the consequences 
of the course of conduct he had pursued for so many years. 
He had finally passed beyond it, but his children agonized 
his heart by imitating too well the spirit of his baser years. 
He learned then that selfishness has no limit it will not 
overpass, no sense of obligations which conflict with its 
pleasures, its profit, and its passions. The story of the old 
patriarch’s sons seems like a reiteration of this profound and 
awful lesson. One son ruthless tramples on his father’s 
honor. Two others “ make his name an offence.in the land ”’ 
by a brutal revenge, which selfish spirits alone could take. 
The others, indifferent to their father’s sorrow, and mindful 
only of their injured dignity, deprive him of his best-loved 
boy. The cup he had pressed to his brother's lips, in the 
long past years, is now pressed to his own by his children’s 
hands, and he is forced to drink it to the dregs. Nor is this 
all. That early, unjust act only prepares the way for an- 
other: the deed of extortion makes necessary to its full en- 
joyment the deed of deception, which, rousing all the anger 
of which an injured heart is capable, drives him from his 
home to dwell with strangers. And, when long years after 
he returned to meet that brother, it was not with a glad 
heart, possessed only by the desire to pour out the love 
which had been hidden for so many years, but with anticipa- 
tions of evil, with careful provision against probable vio- 
lence, with a suspicion which never ceased. Through all 
these experiences, Jacob must have learned that, hide our 
selfish acts as we may, under the fairest pretences, there will 
inevitably come a time when we must see them as they are. 

But the laws of God have no special application. The 
story of Jacob and Esau only serves to illustrate the univer- 
sal fact that selfish dealing must inevitably, in the indi- 
vidual, in society, in the state, end sooner or later in ruinous 
results. It is true of all alike that the atmosphere of selfish- 
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ness created by our selfish lines of conduct poisons the 
choicest virtues of the family life and paralyzes the sense of 
moral obligation. It always engenders that spirit of suspi- 
cion and distrust, which robs social life of its peace and hap- 
piness. It creates those hatreds which, though for a time 
they remain concealed, break forth at last with all the force 
and destructiveness of volcanic fires. In the nature of 
things, selfish action is stamped with disapproval. We may 
palliate it in our hearts, but we cannot avert its conse- 
quences. 

There is an ancient legend of an Egyptian king who 
began a great temple, which, in the grandeur of its design 
and the costliness of its materials, was destined to surpass 
the works of all its predecessors. By unparalleled exactions, 
the temple was completed, with the exception of a small 
particle of gold which was needed to finish the archway. 
A little child playing near had the gold ring torn violently 
from his finger, and the gold was soon glittering in the arch- 
way of the now finished temple. But no sooner was it 
placed there than the whole massive structure began to 
crumble into shapeless ruin. It is a type of that which is 
ever true of all that man constructs, of all that he does and 
is. Only the life, only the society, only the state whose 
foundations are in righteousness, can hope to stand secure. 
Even in its origin, that which is based on self begins to 
totter to its fall. And he who would build on eternal foun- 
dations must build, not in the spirit of Jacob, but in the 
spirit of Him whose meat and drink it was to do the will of a 
righteous God. 
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MARY CARPENTER. 


In the book whose title is given below,* we have the 
faithful record of a faithful, laborious, and beneficent life. 
It could not have been very difficult for Mary Carpenter’s 
nephew to prepare the account of her work, various, ex- 
tended, and important as that work was. But it must have 
required very rare qualities in the writer to catch the subtle 
essence of the life beneath, and bring it out as he has done, 
so as to place before us the living woman in her changing 
moods and varying manifestations, as well as in her substan- 
tial and permanent characteristics. He does well to call his 
book The Life and Works of Mary Carpenter. For, though 
the life here shows itself in her works, it would have been 
much easier to describe the works almost apart from the 
woman herself, as a chapter in English history on what has 
been done for “ the perishing and dangerous classes” during 
the central half of the present century. Wherever, during 
that period, new steps have been publicly taken to save the 
children of the lowest criminal classes, and to convert penal 
institutions into reformatory schools rather than instruments 
of punishment, there we are likely to meet this strong- 
minded woman, holding up her specific plans with a clear- 
ness of demonstration, a decisiveness of conviction, and a 
persistency of purpose, which, if unsuccessful to-day, will 
only return with increased confidence to-morrow. So she 
went on year after year, carrying one point after another, 
till finally she had the satisfaction of seeing most of the 
measures on which she had set her heart most earnestly 
adopted by the government and made a part of its settled 
policy. She was therefore, on a large scale, a benefactor to 
her race; and her life, spent for the advancement of society, 
belongs to society as a portion of its inheritance. 

She was born the 3d of April, 1807, and died the 15th of 
June, 1877. Her father, Rev. Dr. Lant Carpenter, was a 


* The Life and Work of Mary Carpenter. By J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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Unitarian minister of remarkable intellectual and moral 
qualities and attainments. With great care and labor, he 
prepared a Harmony of the Gospels, which we believe is 
to-day the least unsatisfactory work of the kind that has 
ever been prepared. In Bristol, “his house was long a 
centre of intelligent culture. Under her father’s care, in 
a school of boys over which he presided, her studies were 
carried considerably beyond the range at that time usually 
open to girls, and included Latin, Greek, and mathematics.” 
“Homer and Sophocles early roused her enthusiasm, together 
with Shakespeare and Scott.” We remember hearing her 
speak with peculiar satisfaction of her classical studies. She 
asked permission of her father to go on in the same lessons 
that the boys were taking, and was greatly delighted to find 
that she had no difficulty in keeping up with them, though 
her father had doubted whether she would be able to do so 
while she had besides her own separate lessons to learn. . Dr. 
James Martineau gives this picture of the Monday morning 
reading of the New Testament with Dr. Carpenter : — 

That hour was always one of deep interest. The influences of Sunday 
were still fresh. Upon the dear master they were visible in a certain 
toning down of his usual restless energy, and a serenity and tenderness 
of spirit which removed all fears and all reserves, and often made the 
lesson an exchange of confidences among us all. To his daughter, he was 
prophet as well as parent; and her whole mood and demeanor reflected 
his. While translating her verses with precision, . . . she unconsciously 
betrayed, by voice, by eye, by the very mode of holding her book, that 


she treated the text as sacred, and in following its story felt a touch from 
which a divine virtue went out. 


Here was the scholar,— reverent, enthusiastic, persevering, 
having already a considerable ascendency both in the school 
and the household. In 1829, Dr. Carpenter relinquished his 
school; and his daughters, Mary and Anna, decided to open 
a school for girls, under the superintendence of their mother. 
Mary had already for several years been a teacher in her 
father’s Sunday-school. In 1831 she became its superin- 
tendent, and the visits she paid to the homes of her scholars 
first called her attention to the wretched condition of the 
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poor and ignorant in large cities. She felt an increasing 
desire to “ become more useful to her fellow-creatures.” She 
was deeply moved by the example of men who, like 
Howard, had given their lives to the cause of humanity, 
and longed to follow their example. “I think that I have 
strength to do so,” she said. A visit of Dr. Tuckerman at 
her father’s called her attention with new earnestness to the 
poor. She had her dark hours of painful and perhaps mor- 
bid introspection; but she turned away from such reflec- 
tions to a life of active beneficence. ‘Our efforts,” she said, 
“to benefit mankind, must be so directed as to affect indi- 
viduals. I fancy that I could write a long sermon on this 
subject.” Her life henceforward was to be an illustration 
of that sermon which never was written. “So as to affect 
individuals,”—there was the central idea in all her plans and 
labors. Laws had been made for classes. In prisons and 
reformatory institutions, the individual had been lost sight 
of. But Miss Carpenter saw from the beginning that, as 
Jesus addressed himself not to classes, but to individual men 
and women, so it was only by saving: individuals and lifting 
them into a higher plane of life that the world could be 
lifted into a higher plane of civilization. Each separate 
child must be reached. He was not to be forced into an 
outward conformity, but by his own free consent, in the 
exercise of his own faculties, he was to be led voluntarily to 
choose the better part. In her school for children, in her 
views of prison discipline, this respect for the freedom of 
each person’s will was the one paramount consideration. 
She shrunk with pain and something like horror from physi- 
cal violence, even in the treatment of the worst children. 
The power of directing the will, she believed, could only be 
brought into a healthful condition under the free exercise 
of it. “ When the divine spirit within,” she said, “ has been 
crushed and stifled from infancy, so that the light of God’s 
dealings is as much obscured and shut out, as was the outer 
world from Laura Bridgman, then the action of a strong and 
loving spirit can alone touch the inner springs of thought 
and action; and this action must be aided by judicious work- 
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ing on the varied faculties and powers.” “We must not 
attempt to break the will, but to train it to govern itself 
wisely; and it must be our great aim to call out the good 
which still exists even in the most degraded, and to make 
this conquer the bad.” 

Her interest in the Sunday-school brought her into inti- 
mate relations with the poor families from which they came. 
A Mission was opened to extend this work, and she entered 
into it with all her heart. ‘“ When I feel how I seem to love 
a family,” she said, “in which I hope that I have been of 
some spiritual good, I somewhat enter into St. Paul’s affec- 
tion for his converts.” But this Mission did not meet the 
wants of the class whom she most desired to help. She sought 
to establish a school for the lowest among the poor. It was 
difficult to interest others in the cause. But with the aid of 
a few friends, in 1846, a room was secured, a master engaged, 
and a day fixed for opening the school. A picture of the 
children when the school was first opened is thus given by 
Mrs. Carpenter: “On the following Sunday, nearly twenty 
boys were assembled. The seven which Mr. Phelps had 
collected brought a dozen more in the -afternoon, which 
showed that they liked it; but, beginning to be tired in the 
afternoon, one of them said, ‘ Now let us fight,’ and in an 
instant they were all fighting. Peace was, however, soon 
restored ; and they have gone on with increasing numbers 
and more order than could be expected. It is literally a 
Ragged School: none have shoes or stockings, some have no’ 
shirt and no home,” ete. 

From this beginning, the school grew till in 1847 the 
numbers one Sunday evening amounted to two hundred. 
An “attempt to conclude the school with prayer was baffled 
by mockery and disorder, and the court beneath resounded 
with screams and blows.” Order, however, was secured, 
and regular teaching provided. Mary Carpenter was the 
mind and soul of this enterprise. “Week by week and 
month by month she was ever at hand to lighten the burden, 
not only by ready counsel and sympathy, but by taking a © 
large share in the toil. ... Day after day found her in the 
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same haunt, ready to take a class, to preside over the mid-day 
distribution of soup to the most needy, or even bear the sole 
charge of management, if sickness kept the master away. 
By this constancy, she soon acquired a complete familiarity 
with the ways of the scholars, and also with the habits of 
the neighborhood. Strong in the power of a sacred purpose, 
she was perfectly devoid of fear, and would traverse alone 
and at night courts into which policemen only went by 
twos. The street quarrel was hushed at her approach; and 
her approving word, with the gift of a flower, a picture, or 
a Testament, often made sad homes cheerful, and renewed 
the courage of the wavering.” 

Her chief influence came from the earnestness of her 
religious teaching. Her own strength in this direction grew 
by exercise. “She felt herself to possess powers of which 
she had before hardly been aware, as one after another was 
led by her to realize in some degree-the principles and trusts 
on which her own life was founded. The New Testament 
was read with the greatest interest, and the favorite lessons 
were drawn from the teachings of Jesus.” One Good Fri- 
day, she wrote: “ A truly happy evening with my class, who 
were with me for nearly two hours, dwelling on the scenes 
of the last day of the Saviour’s mortal life, without appear- 
ing in the least wearied. Indeed, I had to make no effort to 
control them or to keep up their attention. A year and a half 
ago there was scarcely one of these boys with whom I could 
have ventured to read this sacred narrative, so wild were 
they and untouched by religion; yet now they delight to 
understand every incident, and to realize the whole scene 
to themselves.” “TI feel,” she said, in February, 1849, “ this 
work inexpressibly glorious; nor have I ever felt the inex- 
tinguishable greatness of the human soul so much as I have 
at seeing it rise superior to such very degrading circum- 
stances as it does in many of these children.” 

Other pictures even more affecting might be given of her 
relation to these poor children. One boy of fourteen, by 
whose dying-bed she watched, “seemed to her like a divine 
pledge that the utmost purity and delicacy of soul might 
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abide unharmed amid want and squalor and degradation.” 
She had the deep religious nature which alone can enable 
one to do such a work. In her were united “the soul of 
a mystic, and the insight into affairs and the grasp of detail 
of a born administrator.” Her affections even more than 
her sense of duty sustained her. “How I prize the love 
I receive there!” she exclaimed. ‘I must confess that the 
Ragged School is not so attractive to me from a mere sense 
of duty, for I might find duties elsewhere; but it is so 
delightful to me to gain so much love as I feel I have from 
these young beings, and to help to kindle their souls by 
mine.” 

With increasing knowledge and experience, the field of 
her labors was enlarged. She published a book on Reforma- 
tory Schools for the Children of the Perishing and Danger- 
ous Classes. With the aid of prominent persons interested 
in the matter, especially M. D. Hill, Lady Byron, and the 
Honorable Amelia Murray, she succeeded in making ar- 
rangements for a conference which was held in Birmingham 
in December, 1851. The attendance was not large. Mary 
Carpenter took no part in the discussions. “To have lifted 
up her voice in an assembly of gentlemen would have been, 
as she then felt, tantamount to unsexing herself. Like the 
Honorable Miss Murray, who had been laboring for twenty 
years in the same cause, she sat silent; but her silence was 
penetrated with a profound thankfulness.” 

A Reformatory School for juvenile offenders was estab- 
lished at Kingswood, about four miles from her home in 
Bristol, under the direction of a master and mistress. Miss 
Carpenter constantly walked over to this school, and looked 
upon the children as if they had been her own. After a time, 
she found that boys and girls did not do well together; and, 
after many discouragements and trials, she succeeded in 
opening, near her own home, a home for the girls, so that 
the sexes might be kept wholly separate. This home was 
the famous Red Lodge House. “I entered it,” she said, 
“with the prayer that this house might be holy to the Lord. 
I had not the warm hopes and vivid feelings which animated 
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me when entering Kingswood, on Sept. 11, 1852. Two 
years of unwearied labor, severe disappointment, harassing 
trials of various kinds, had quenched the pleasurable excite- 
ment;...yet they had not in any way cooled my ardent 
devotion to the work.” 

These openings into her mind and work give us some idea 
of the cause to which Mary Carpenter was devoting her life, 
and of the spirit which animated and sustained her. To 
show what she did would be to transcribe the whole memoir. 
With the progress of her work, there is also progress in her 
own mind and character, as well as in the sphere of her 
influence. In 1859, she writes to Lady Byron, one of her 
most efficient helpers and intimate friends: “ My inner life 
is, I hope, opening and strengthening. It seems as if I 
were only now beginning to comprehend the great reality 
of Death and its meaning; as if the removal of my dear 
parents were making me feel, as I have not done before, my 
own independent and individual existence.’ On Good 
Friday, 1860, she writes: “It seems as if I increasingly feel 
our Saviour to be our tenderly beloved and revered friend. 
I cannot even now review his sufferings, his deep love, his 
steadfast purpose, his perfect absorption in the Father's will, 
combined with the most acute human feelings, without the 
most deep and tender sympathy and sorrow. It is strange 
that the past is more present to me than the present glory.” 

It was our privilege to visit Miss Carpenter’s “ Institu- 
tions,” as they were called, in Bristol. At first sight, we 
were disappointed in them. They savored more of prison 
discipline than we were prepared for. But we went there 
with a very imperfect and erroneous idea of the condi- 
tion and character of the children who were admitted to 
these homes. And the atmosphere created by English laws 
and habits is so different from that to which we are accus- 
tomed here that it was difficult for us to put ourselves into 
her place, and see things as they really were. But, while 
the schools seemed to us far less attractive than we had 
hoped to find them, this unpleasant fact only increased our 
admiration for the gifted, refined, and highly cultivated 
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woman who, during so many years, had almost identified 
herself with the inmates of these homes. The children were 
in fact convicts, and, but for the provision there made for 
them, would have been confined in prison, and subject to its 
privations, severities, and contaminating associations. Com- 
pared with what their condition must otherwise have been, 
their life at the Red Lodge House was one of comfort and 
freedom. They were brought within the range of human 
sympathies and surrounded by influences favorable to their 
best moral and intellectual improvement, while they were 
gaining habits of industry and a skill in manual labor which 
would be efficient helps to them when they should be 
removed from the restraints of the school. ‘“ When the 
girls are in bed,” she said, “I visit each, and find an inter- 
change of affection and occasional private word very useful 
in strengthening the bond which I wish to exist between my 
children and me.... Under influences such as these, the 
girls rapidly changed in looks, expression, and demeanor, so 
that even the officers who had known them in their old 
unregenerate state could recognize them no more.” 
Viewed by themselves, these homes, beneficent as they 
were in their spirit and their details, would hardly deserve 
the attention which has been called to them. But they are 
rather to be regarded as the working models of an inventor, 
which, comparatively insignificant in appearance, are yet 
evolving and testing principles and methods which may at 
last revolutionize the conduct of governments and individuals 
towards the criminal classes, and particularly towards the 
still larger numbers who are in danger of becoming crimi- 
nals. They were the laboratory in which she prepared 
plans for universal application. By her experiences there, 
she gained a clearer insight into the nature of the evils to 
be removed and the character of the persons to be acted 
upon. And there she was able to mature in all their details 
the most effectual methods of prevention or reformation. 
From her experience and success there, she gained self- 
confidence and the right to speak with authority on that 
important class of subjects. She neglected no opportunity 
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of enlightening the community through public meetings or 
the press. She was looked to with increasing respect by 
prominent persons, who, by their ability, their social posi- 
tion, or their connection with the government, could best 
help to carry her plans into effect. 

We have not room to give in detail the discouragements 
which were thrown in her way, the struggles through which 
she had to pass, the popular and official ignorance and preju- 
dice which she had to overcome, or the many different 
methods by which she endeavored to create a public senti- 
ment favorable to her work. Long years intervened be- 
tween the beginning and the time when she could look 
upon it as having secured in the popular mind and in the 
government a support which would make it a permanent 
thing. 

Underneath these philanthropical labors, there was a 
loving nature. The memory of her father, who died in 
1840, went with her through life as a sacred and uplifting 
thought. At the close of that year, she wrote: “In outward 
sorrow, but in inward peace; having lost him whom we 
most loved on earth, yet possessing him in purer love, ... 
would I close a year forever to be loved and hallowed, 
because that which exchanged for my beloved father the 
weariness of mortality for the everlasting rest and peace; ... 
which knew his last thoughts of love for us here, and set an 
eternal seal on his love for us in the Father’s home.” These 
feelings and the faith with which they were associated only 
grew more powerful and constant as, with advancing years, 
new sorrows were added to this first great bereavement. 
Here is perhaps the most attractive feature in her character. 
She loved her friends and especially the members of her 
own family with an undying affection. Each new bereave- 
ment brought her into closer relations with those who had 
gone and with those who remained, and threw around her 
in her daily thought and labors something of the sanctity of 
the higher life into which the departed ones had entered. 

But, after all, the memoir leaves with us the impression 
that she lived a very lonely life. Persons who have such 
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powers of organizing and administering on a large scale as 
she had —and women more than men — cannot easily adapt 
themselves to the wants and wishes and ideas of others. 
The very clearness of perception and decisiveness of convic- 
tion which make them a power in their own sphereé isolate 
them also from their immediate friends, so that they live 
apart from them, amid separate interests, and indeed in a 
different world. No daughter or sister could have been 
more loving or beloved than Mary Carpenter. And few 
persons have ever found in their own family so warm and 
intelligent a sympathy and readiness to help as she found in 
hers. But she was a person who, in what was most important, 
could not be helped very much. She must tread her wine- 
press alone. In carrying out her plans, she was intolerant 
of those who did not in every particular accord with her. 
“She had always had a difficulty in working with others 
who did not own direct responsibility to her. Not all per- 
sons could merge their own individuality beneath her con- 
trolling decision; and any departure from her plans appeared 
to her like disloyalty to the cause.” She gradually became 
aware of this peculiarity, and submitted, though not with- 
out periods of great unhappiness, to a certain isolation and 
“solitude of soul” consequent upon it. 

She had, as has been said, the spirit of a mystic. She 
drew her deepest inspiration and strength from unseen 
sources. Yet she did not give the impression of one whose 
“soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” Hers was not the 
isolation caused by absorption in thoughts which take one 
habitually above the world. It came partly perhaps from 
this, but more from a certain incompetency to enter into the 
every-day feelings of those around her, so as to adapt herself 
to the little incidents and changes of plan or feeling that 
come to them. Her own personality was too prominent in 
little details, and the apparently unimportant but really 
essential trifles, which go so far to fill up the lives of those 
who are working together. The distinctness and clearness 
of conception which gave her such power, as the author and 
advocate of far-reaching plans, seem to have characterized 
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her whole nature, and to have destroyed the power of blend- 
ing easily with the lives of others. There is, perhaps, a 
spice of intolerance and unconscious despotism in the con- 
stitution of all great social and religious reformers. 

This book gives us the idea of an able, conscientious, and 
laborious life devoted to the good of others,—of a woman 
who had the highest interests of society at heart, and who 
never spared herself in her efforts to advance and secure 
them,— of a woman with the deep and almost passionate 
cravings of a woman’s heart for love and sympathy and 
a home in which her whole nature might find rest in minis- 
tering and being ministered unto. Yet it does not strike us 
as a happy life. It was an unselfish rather than a self-forget- 
ting life. Those last great we:ts ever written by Dr. 
Arnold —*“ Laboring to do God’s will, yet not anxious that 
it should be done by me rather than by others, if God dis- 
approves of my doing it” — were not entirely within the 
range of her personal attainments. Even with Dr. Arnold, 
they were words of prayer rather than of fulfilment. Her 
work was her life, because it was God’s work, because it 
was doing good, and also emphatically because it was she 
who was doing it. Something of this belongs even to the 
highest. workers. Who among us all is able to divest him- 
self entirely of the human weakness involved in it? Cer- 
tainly when so great and beneficent a work as that of Mary 
Carpenter is done, it becomes us to accept with thankful- 
ness the life which spent itself in such a work, and which 
henceforth is bound up with those vital but invisible forces 
that, in doing away with wrong and suffering and sin, are 
leading society upward into a more perfect realization of 
what it will be when the religion of Jesus reigns supreme in 
all hearts.and customs and laws. 

But to stop here would do great injustice to our idea of 
Mary Carpenter. The gingle qualification which, suggested 
by this most searching and truthful of biographies, has been 
inserted here in a closing paragraph, might, from its position, 
assume the office of a final verdict, and seem to invalidate or 
obscure the substantial qualities which must give her a high 
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place among the most distinguished philanthropists and public 
benefactors of our day. No more thorough or truthful and 
disinterested worker is to be found among them all. What 
she did or was must not be measured by what she failed to 
do or to be, as judged by her own severe and exacting ideal. 
Her work is not to be estimated by its visible or immediate 
effects. Her schools and reformatory measures had and are 
yet to have far-reaching results in many directions. George 
Stevenson’s first insignificant-looking locomotive — modest 
parent of all the grand engines and railways that have since 
been built—must be valued, not according to its own 
imperfect structure, but according to the vast influence 
which it has had in revolutionizing the commerce, the indus- 
tries, and the civilization of the world. So,in Miss Car- 
penter’s sphere of educational and moral advancement, her 
specific institutions and plans cannot be estimated by what 
they are in themselves. Influences for good, which no man 
can measure, have proceeded from them. Principles there 
first intelligently applied have gone out into all the earth. 
The children whom she has saved from moral degradation 
and ruin, the abandoned ones to whom she has mercifully 
opened a way of escape from shame and sin, the women of 
India to whom she held up the vision of intellectual and 
social emancipation, showing how the work might be done, 
are significant mainly when viewed as first-fruits from that 
great field which she with prophetic eye saw and pointed 
out as white already to harvest. 

J. H. Morison. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


THE HOME AND VIRTUE. 


The friends of religion cannot do a better practical work than 
to throw all their influence with those who are seeking to prevent 
the circulation of impure literature. Some of the advantages of 
our boasted civilization have made it easier for the enemies of 
purity to spread their destroying schemes, as the printing-press, 
which brings the contributions of the best minds to every home, 
is used to multiply and diffuse the evil thoughts and imaginations 
of those who make their living by corrupting the young. We 
may talk of the power of the pure heart to cast out whatever is 
contrary to it; but who does not know how long a coarse allusion 
or illustration, which has been brought before even the purest and 
most unwilling mind, will linger and penetrate the secret chamber 
of its imagination? The enormous business in this literature is 
one of the most revolting and degrading features of our nom- 
inally Christian civilization: it finds its way into schools and 
homes where it is least suspected, and where all ordinary precan- 
tions seem powerless before it. 

There are two opposing theories as to the duty of the home 
upon this whole subject: one, that it is to be ignored, concealed, 
committed to other persons and times, left to take care of itself, 
which in substance means that it is to be neglected’ until habits 
are formed too strong for precepts to overcome; the other is 
that the home is the divinely appointed place, where the child 
is to gain its first knowledge in regard to the control of the 
impulses. There can hardly be a doubt that the latter is. the 
true one. This is no time to intrust the legitimate influences 
and teachings of the home to other instrumentalities. We must 
increase rather than diminish them. Just as they relax, a thou- 
sand enemies in winsome forms, ever waiting to lead the young 
astray, enter; and, before manhood comes, virtue is gone. The 
very increase of that culture and refinement of which we boast 
helps to diminish the number of homes, by demanding so much 
before they can be formed, and opens the avenues and tempta- 
tions of vice. 

It is one of the fatal consequences of much of the materialistic 
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teaching of our day that every impulse, being natural, must be 
followed, and that desires which are so universal must be grati- 
fied ; in all of which there is the appearance of truth: but, with- 
out great qualification, it is a teaching which is easily made to 
say that what is so universal cannot be very harmful. Instead of 
the control of the natural desires, we are soon their slaves; and 
the habits of society become a stronger law to the young than 
the precepts of a consecrated home. The insisting upon some 
degree of self-restraint is a duty we are laying aside at our peril, 
and the ruin of only too many young lives and too many homes 
lies in this easy-going feeling of our day, that everything which is 
natural is to be followed instead of directed and controlled. Let 
_ parents feel themselves called upon to establish such a confiden- 
tial relation with their children that they may talk with them 
and advise and guide them upon this subject, which needs only 
the pure heart, but which, more than any other subject, lies at 
the foundation of private or social welfare; and, above every- 
thing, bestow a constant influence through the parental life of 
personal purity, that every being may be regarded as dear to 
some home, and every other home as sacred as we would have 
our own. The glory of Christianity is its demand for purity. 
Can it conquer lust? is a question as old as society, and which is 
asked with new solicitude. The answer lies in the Christian 
home; and when, led by the impulse within and pleading op- 
portunity without, virtue has been triumphant in the young 
man, how often is it owing to the power of a parent’s memory, 
whose counsel steals into the ear like a whisper from God! Here 
is the school which, from the dawn of religion, divine love has 
opened for the training of virtue. 


THE NEED OF RELIGION TO MORALS. 

The new volume of sermons by James Martineau will have 
a warm welcome wherever his previous writings have prepared 
a way for the appreciation of his limpid and lyric English, his 
breadth and clearness of philosophic insight, his lofty ethical 
sense, and his large and tender piety. From the first sermon of 
the volume, entitled “The Spirit of Trust,” we copy some para- 
graphs which will be found profitable reading in connection with 
current ethical discussions. The rest of the sermon is hardly less 
germane : — 


Reliance upon natural laws, and conformity to them, is not trust; and, 
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though prudently proper, has as little to do with religion as playing at 
billiards or rowing a boat. Nor has human conceit produced a more 
deplorable burlesque of faith and worship than the scientific gospel of 
physiological self-interest, when preached as the whole duty of man. It 
corresponds with the attempt, in human affairs, to find a substitute for 
that confidence in one another’s fidelity of will, which, after all, is the 
ultimate base of all our social life, which secures all our securities, and 
is the hidden ground of all our laws. As well might you disband the 
sentiments of honor that you might govern the world by attorneys, as 
exchange man’s communion with the living Lord of conscience for dread 
of the legal writs and hovering police of the universe. Cease to corrupt 
the ancient phrases of piety by telling me to “reverence the natural 
laws.” I am not an idolater, to worship what is below me: the laws 
cannot love me: they are blind as a bust, and cannot look into me: they 
do not know that I have found them, and do not care whether I obey 
them: they bring me suffering, and are not sorry; or relief, and feel no 
joy: they whirl and grind away, weaving my fortune if I am circumspect 
and sharp; or, if my heedless cloak should touch their shaft, picking me 
up and crushing every bone. No: these things for their own sakes can 
be the objects of no solemn love, of no moral reliance, but only of fear, 
of calculation, of helpless submission; and not till they are regarded as 
the finite usages of an infinite Mind, deep in holiness and beauty which 
they cannot adequately express, will any true devotion mingle with the 
thought. A person is higher than a thing; and if, while we are persons, 
the ultimate power of the universe is not, it is then we that are supreme; 
and if reverence be possible to us at all, it must seek its object, not in 
nature without, but in the self-conscious spirit within. This, however, 
is simply impossible: no man can venerate himself; and the mere fact 
that the human heart instinctively cries aloud for leave to worship and 
to trust, yet cannot do so without an outer and a higher being, irresistibly 
‘postulates the personal and living God. For who can conceive that the 
affections should unhesitatingly rush into religion and seize it as their 
home, yet be doomed to meet there only a disconsolate emptiness? that 
they should practise on us an imposture without parallel in our lower 
nature? that our highest principles should be our greatest deceivers ? 

Of all great souls, of all steadfast and heroic lives, the ultimate basis 
is simple trust in God, and a profound sense of the divine significance 
and relations of our being here. Even without any conscious and direct 
resort to religious sources of strength, the man who, in the midst of 
derision and threats, will stand to his truth, although he dies, hides in 
his heart a secret worship for the inner substance of things as claiming 
his loyalty against their empty shows. How could the lonely “ martyr 
_ of science,” unarmed but with the sword of his spirit, face the infuriated 
hosts of organized ignorance rushing to sweep him from the field, did he 
not feel that his back was against a rock at whose foot he might fall, but 
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which barred alike his retreat and their advance? Why is it impossible 
for him to purchase liberty and life by a few false words that will betray 
nobody, and concern only the moon or the atmosphere, which will make 
no complaints? In the relations of man with man, it is conceivable that 
mutual affection and understood compact should secure an unswerving 
fidelity. And when a Campanella, suspected for his gloomy prophecies, 
is seven times stretched upon the rack, and for twenty-seven years con- 
signed to Neapolitan dungeons, from which at any moment he might 
have bought deliverance by a lie, we can understand, on simply human 
grounds, the indomitable refusal to invent conspiracies and label them 
with living names. But, in the relations between man and nature, there 
is no such cogent affection, no such interchange of conscious obligation, 
to support the pleading for veracity: yet here also the reverence for truth 
persists; and Copernicus, having once found for the Sun his regal seat 
in the heavens, felt it would be a disloyal thing to keep it secret, or drive 
him forth again as an exile or a wanderer. However useful to mankind 
this sentiment may be, as securing the successive steps of knowledge, no 
one in feeling it thinks of this. It is not a social impulse to which he 
yields; but an implicit and ineradicable faith that the true is best, and 
when known is obligatory; wielding over us an authority with which we 
have no right to tamper. The secret background of this feeling is there- 
fore a recognition of reality as divine, and as the determining source of 
human duty. It is an inward trust in the order of the world as truly 
sacred, and entitled to the unqualified homage of human thought and 
will. 
CO-OPERATION. 


If any farther testimony were needed to the fact that Chris- 
tianity sets before us the true solution of all social problems, it 
could be found in the new words which philanthropists use to 
express some method of reform, or some moral obligation which 
has already been well enforced in teachings as old as Christianity. 
But it is well that the modified conditjons of civilization call 
forth these leaders, who strive to apply the old truths to the new 
difficulties and dangers. The mission of Mr. George J. Holyoake, 
his talks upon the rise and success of codperation in England, his 
firm faith that herein is the deliverance for the working classes, 
and the good results which have attended the plan there; the 
enthusiasm of the society organized in this country upon the 
same principles, with its little organ, The Worker, full of valuable 
advice and suggestions to laboring men, and of a humane spirit, 
together with the interest of Hon. Josiah Quincy, one of the 
most ardent supporters of the system in New England,— all call 
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our attention to Christian sympathy as a factor in remedying 
social distresses. 

The political economists have been pleased to insist upon com- 
petition as the solution of everything. They say it is the chief 
motive power to exertion, to production, to saving, to the develop- 
ment of individual skill and enterprise. In comparison with the 
artificial and unfair restrictions which governments have imposed 
upon trade relations, it would be a great gain to have every busi- 
ness success and every commercial prize simply free to all, to let all 
have fair play. There is no injustice in setting up a goal and open- 
ing the course to a number of athletes equally trained and equipped 
for the race; and if society were an unobstructed course, and all 
means had been opened and exhausted to put each runner at his 
best, we might speak of competition as the true principle; but hu- 
manity is not such a company of equally developed, robust, success- 
ful, and honorable athletes, our modern civilization is not such a 
course. We are in the midst of vast and increasing disabilities 
and oppressions, for which merely opening the way and saying, 
“Do what you can,” with no one to help or hinder, is a harsh, 
cruel, and insufficient remedy. We fear the economists have left 
out one and the chief element; and that is sympathy, helpfulness 
codperation. Sympathy in philanthropical measures is the mys- 
terious element of life, of soul, which the materialist is too apt to 
ignore, and which is fatal to all his calculations. The ancient 
discord between capital and labor, which all economists have 
tried to solve, all tyrannical governments to overpower, all phi- 
lanthropists to heal, promises far more evil consequences than 
ever before, under that very privilege of universal liberty, and 
that mistake of universal suffrage, which blindly enough were 
supposed to have laid ig to rest forever. Every step we take 
toward free competition, until by that other element of sym- 
pathy we have prepared persons to compete, is only a deeper 
complication; it only offers the prizes to the strongest; it is the 
theory of the survival of the fittest, leaving out the mysterious 
and highest element of sympathy, of soul, which enters into and 
disturbs all other caiculations. The constant reappearance of the 
communistic idea has beneath it a lowest and a highest aim, the 
last appeal to force of those who have been made desperate under 
the hard conditions of ignorance, misery, and the oppressions of 
wealth, fraud, and war, or the sweetest impulses to beneficence 
in those to whom the improvement of society is the one hope 
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nearest their hearts. There is a touch of both in the early disci- 
ples, and it has come down through all communistic theories and 
organizations. As a fact, labor and capital have equally obeyed 
the severe and inhuman law of competition, and forgotten the 
diviner law of sympathy. There is no remedy for our social 
burdens but to acknowledge our entire interdependence,— we 
are members one of another. Despite all the talk of economists 
about the laws of labor and capital, they are not dead matter: 
they are subject to the higher law of human sympathy: as i¢ is 
recognized, they are harmonized; as it is neglected, they grow 
antagonistic. The true Christian communism is that community 
of interests which binds man to man in sympathy, and man to 
God in obedience. It is the divine law that every thoughtless, 
selfish, oppressive, unjust act enters, unseen perhaps, but surely, 
into the great weight of social ills; and what. we want is not to 
hold the treasures of the earth, but the welfare of humanity in 
common. If this idea lies beneath the new movement of codpera- 
tion, we give it hearty welcome. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


OUR CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


The Rev. Herbert New, in a paper read before the North 
Midland Association, says some very earnest words about the 
necessity of increasing the spiritual life in our societies, if we 
hope to take our true place among the churches of Christendom. 
One paragraph in regard to the communion service we quote, 
because the writer is not narrow in his adhesion to this venerable 
custom, but simply looks at it with reference to its actual value 
in our denomination at the present day. He says:— 


May I venture to say a word in favor of the commemoration service, 
which seems to find more acceptance in other churches as it meets with, 
less in our own? If any feel the communion of the Lord’s Supper to be 
superstitious, they do right to abstain from it. To me it is the most 
sacred and intimage occasion for bringing to mind our relation to the 
Author of our faith as the object of our affections, and as the central 
person in that gathering of the innumerable company of souls in the 
everlasting presence of God which gives the doctrine of immortality its 
greatest charm and attraction. I believe this simple service will find a 
more general recognition when the spirit of a divine life, the warmth of 
public worship, and the value of personal religious teaching are increased 
among us. Meanwhile, and always, we have plenty to do, if we will but 
look inward for our needs and opportunities. Our “ position,” as we call 
it, is of very little consequence in comparison with our existence. The 
state of our congregations does not much concern those outside of us, but 
it may be regarded by ourselves as the measure of our value as a church. 
The removal of the candlestick is a prophecy or threat of universal appli- 
cation; and, if ours should be removed, a better light will surely be sub- 
stituted for it. Our “prospects,” therefore, concern ourselves more than 
other people, to whom at present they do not seem to be very interesting. 
Our outlook is sure to lead to disappointment. The cultivated men, who 
in great numbers leave the Church of England, do not do so for our 
sakes. The seceders from orthodoxy do not crowd into our communion. 
An agreement to reject the popular doctrines is no basis for either relig- 
ious sympathy or common worship. Such outside considerations will not 
lay the foundation of a church, or make permanent additions to it. We 
shall be spared some disappointment, if we keep this in view. What, 
then, is our hope, but, to use an old phrase, in the lengthening of our 
cords and the strengthening of our stakes? The cords of love and the 
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stakes of principle are the supports of a tabernacle in which God will 
verily dwell with men. 

The coédperation of all our people for the cultivation of the religious 
life in its social aspects will never be fruitless. Propagandism will not 
save us. We can, however, show that we possess the better part. 

My memory, my experience, my confidence, all testify that the religion 
of Unitarians in the individual, in the family, and in the church, is a 
pure and vital religion. I have seen it perfected in moral integrity, in 
a saintly life, in the philanthropist and the patriot. It is a working 
faith; and it is, I believe, accordant with the Scripture, in the study and 
exposition whereof it has yet a great work to do. May that work be 
pursued by all who desire to keep alive our best traditions, our holiest 
memories, and our rational faith and hope. 


MORAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOLS. 


Some of our best thinkers at this time, when the question of 
the Bible in schools is so much agitated, are reflecting whether 
we are doing enough in the schools to form the moral character 
of our young people. They are not much troubled whether we 
have the Bible in the schools or not; but they are troubled lest 
the charge of our Roman Catholic friends be true, that our 
schools are “ godless,” — not in their sense of the word, perhaps, 


but in the highest meaning of the term,— that we are devoting 
ourselves exclusively to the intellect, and not giving time or 
opportunity for the teacher to touch upon any moral questions. 
We may answer that time is not always needed for such lessons. 
A look of the eye,a word spoken in season,a gentle remon- 
strance, a touch of moral enthusiasm, are all that are needed to 
awaken the conscience of children. But gifted magnetic souls 
are not always found in the teacher’s work. We must think of 
the average honest teacher, without moral or intellectual genius, 
when we say that time and help should be given them by our 
school committees to introduce moral subjects, and further that 
“education of the heart,” of which a recent writer — Mrs. A. M. 
Diaz— speaks so eloquently in her plea for this higher training. 
We have been interested in the reports of a society in England 
“for the development of the science of edueation.” The speaker 
at their weekly meeting — Rev. Edward White —took up Dr. 
Bain’s work on Education as a Science ; and here, again, as in our 
last month’s number we stated, we find ourselves quite as much 
interested in what the Doctor’s critics say as in himself. We 
cannot quote the:whole of the paper; but one passage interests 
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us, as being quite in accordance with our own idea of the way 
the public-school teachers should work in the short time allotted 
them : — 


... The young are very little affected by what we call lessons from 
history. They are much more practically affected by vital forces— by 
a good round explosion of indignation or of admiration, coming fresh 
from the soul of a right-minded teacher — than they are by the most elo- 
quent passages of moral declamation that could be culled from the 
literature of past centuries. Am I right in thinking that the illustrations 
of right and wrong should be sought more often in contemporary life, 
and be taken both from its good and bad sides, according to the ages of 
the pupils, with considerable freedom? The daily newspapers — espe- 
cially those which reflect these different sides of social life — would 
supply to a careful and thoughtful teacher abundant examples, taken 
from real life to-day in all departments, of the “ consequences of conduct” ; 
and these would come home to young people with fifty times more force 
than those which are taken from the experiences of men who have long 
vanished away from the earth, and about whose behavior, as a matter of 
fact, you cannot feel so confident. Besides, a resort to contemporary 
history, on its many sides, would prepare boys and girls for actual life,— 
just as judicious teaching at a military college prepares the cadets for the 
scenes of actual warfare. The other point which I wish to emphasize 
here is the exceeding value of red-hot shot, as one may call them,— shot 
heated by moral feeling, not by passion,— words of vigorous praise and 
blame coming from the depths of the living teacher’s spirit (if it have 
any depths). The majority of teachers possess but a limited moral 
vocabulary, but this is a department of speech which may be improved 
by exercise. We are all affected by language which derives its force, like 
the expression of the speaking countenance, from the speaker’s moral 
nature; and the young are affected by it immensely. Nothing tends 
more directly to form their principles of moral judgment than hearing 
warm and judiciously chosen language of praise and blame applied to 
specific cases of conduct by those in authority over them. Of praise, 
first of all. Young people, like the Jews, ought to hear the blessing as 
well as the cursing, from Ebal and Gerizim. Let the teacher who feels 
an enthusiasm for right-doing in any department or relation of life 
express it to his pupils. The next best thing to performing a good work 
is to report it in sympathetic tones. Why should not our schools know 
the good side of modern life much better than they do? Then there is 
blame, the expression of reprobation, indignation against cruelty, injustice, 
meanness, perjury, treachery, intemperance, gluttony, sloth, unthrift, hard- 
ened selfishness, impurity, profanity. This, too, is most efficacious, if the 
terms are well chosen, sufficiently hot, and sufficiently seldom used. I 
don’t, of course, exactly recommend “swearing,” but only something like 
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it; a respectable sort of commination service,—none other; something 
that expresses, not merely the cold judgment of a professional teacher on 
what passes in the school, but the hearty and undisguised hatred of a 
righteous soul for what is base and evil in the world. This will tell on 
young minds much better than lectures on the abstract virtues, or than 
the most complete analysis of any particular excellence. The school- 
master himself is the school, and is the chief “force” to be taken account 
of in arranging for the formation of character. The tone of the school- 
master, the mood he communicates, the atmosphere he surrounds us with, 
is more important than even what he says. “The tone,” as Professor 
Symonds says in his recent article on Wordsworth, “is the best or the 
worst that we get from any man. It makes us good or bad to be with 
him. His personality is like a stimulative or depressing climate.” 


We have received a letter from our English correspondent, 
from which we copy a few passages : — 


I enclose for you a little bit I cut out of the papers on Woman’s Edu- 
cation. I believe we are slowly working forward in that direction. But 
it will take a generation to show any effect made; and I doubt whether 
yet any of our girls’ schools and colleges are quite as straightforward 
and business-like in their teaching as the boys’ schools. Perhaps the 
most marked improvement that I can see is the greatly increasing desire to 
learn — to learn anything and everything — among those whom we in our 
conceit call the lower classes. The working people around us are eager 
to borrow books on science and history. Our Latin and French classes 
are far more in request than they were a few years ago. And I am 
sometimes almost amused by the unexpected thirst for new knowledge, 
as to-day, when I stopped to speak to a young friend of mine, a school- 
girl whose parents keep a milk-shop,—and between school-hours she 
carries out the smaller cans of milk or cream. I asked her after her 
French, which I knew she was learning at the Wesleyan day-school. 
She said she thought she was getting on. “But I am learning Italian 
now, which I like almost better.” “And who helps you with your 
Italian?” I asked. “Oh, they are teaching me at the café opposite, and 
I can talk a little.” This is a shop for buns and humble ices, just oppo- 
site her mother’s shop. And I respected the desire for learning that 
could make use of the neighborhood of a family of Italians. Unitarian 
books, and anything on the newer Biblical criticism, are very eagerly 
borrowed and carefully read among my friends of this class, no matter 
what sect they belong to. This gives a great opportunity for usefulness. 


We give here the little cutting which our friend has sent us: — 


We wish to draw attention to the system of instruction by correspond- 
ence, intended to assist in the self-education of women who are unable to 
obtain efficient oral teaching, and more particularly indirect preparation 
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for the higher local examinations; that is, the examinations, by members 
of either university, of lady students above eighteen years of age. The 
system was begun in 1872 by some Cambridge professors; and a year 
after, at the suggestion of the Association for Promoting the Higher 
Education of Women, and in special connection with the London Com- 
mittee for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination, classes were 
formed for instruction on the same system by certain qualified women. 
This plan has proved very acceptable to numbers of solitary, unassisted 
young women, working under difficulties in order to obtain a certificate 
which may enable them to pursue the profession of teaching on more 
profitable terms, and has indeed been adopted with more or less com- 
pleteness by individuals practising it on their own account. The ladies’ 
correspondence classes are conducted by women who have studied under 
professors at Cambridge, Girton, and other places, who have received cer- 
tificates at various .examinations, those of the London University and 
others, or have distinguished themselves at the higher local examinations, 
and generally had long and successful practice in teaching of an advanced 
kind. The subjects are religious knowledge, arithmetic, and mathe- 
matics, English literature, Old English (including Anglo-Saxon), English 
history, French, German, Greek and Latin, and Italian. 

The instruction is given by means of papers of questions set at inter- 
vals of, if possible, not longer than a week; solution of difficulties and 
directions as to books; short essays, or résumés, written by the pupils, 
and sent for correction to the teacher; and, in the language-classes, 
passages set for translation. 

The fee is £3 3s. for each subject. The course extends from October 14 
to the end of May. Applications for admission to be made to Miss 
Shore, Fir-grove, Sunninghill. 


The English Independent starts the new year under a new 
name, that of the Non-Conformist and Independent, being the 
union of those two papers. We wish for it many readers and an 
enlargement of the good work which it has accomplished here- 
tofore. 

The Congregational Union has awakened to the fact of the 
importance of women as co-workers in the church, and a large 
meeting of women was held in December in Memorial Hall to 
hear an address from Rev. J. G. Rogers, President of the Union. 
He gave some account of the excellent labors of Miss Helen 
Hopkins among the working-men. 

A correspondent of this paper favors ug with some reports of 
the London School Board at work. He evidently is not enthusi- 
astic, to say the least, in regard to the women members who 
have displaced valuable men. “There is no Professor Huxley,” 
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he says, “there are no City M.P.’s. The volatile Sir John Bennet 
and the grave Dr. Rigg are gone.” 

We have been wahting very much to get a glance into this 
London Board, but have not been able to find anything more 
than dry statistics; but, thanks to this correspondent, we have 
here a peep behind the scenes,—a look at all these ladies. We 
must give it'to our readers : — 


In the mean time, I amuse myself by looking at the ladies. They have 
not yet, with the exception of Miss Davenport-Hill,— who seems to me 
very much to resemble the portrait recently published of her respected 
father,— summoned up courage to take their seats on the front benches, 
on which recline such veterans as Mr. Freeman, Mr. Thomas Scrutton, 
the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, and several new members, such as Mr. Spicer, 
Dr. Wainwright, on my right; while on my left are Mr. James Stiff, 
Mr. Lucraft, Miss Hill, and last, and not least, the favored of the Chelsea 
vestry, Captain Berkeley, who has a martial swagger, with his eye-glass 
in the corner of his left eye, very much unlike the bearing of the austere 
but, I doubt not, gallant Colonel Pearson, who is seated far off in the 
econd row, and by the side of whom the matronly Mrs. Surr, with her 

hite feather in her bonnet, shines with a double brilliancy. It seems 
to me that the ladies gravitate toward Mark Wilks. Mrs. Webster 
is seated on one side of him, and Mrs. Fenwick Miller, who comes into 
the hall with her bonnet off, on the other. Presently Mrs. Webster, 
imitating Mrs. Miller, also lays aside her bonnet. On the same 
bench is the dark-eyed and dark-haired Miss Taylor, supported by Mr. 
J. J. Jones, of the fame of whose Mission Hall and Sunday morning 
breakfasts the East of London is full. Near him— nearly opposite the 
chair—is pale Miss Simcox, the working-woman’s candidate; while 
hidden behind the gentlemen of the first benches I see, dimly, the dark 
hair and girlish face of Miss Muller. On my left, Mrs. Westlake heads 
the second bench, and Miss Richardson shelters, as it were, under her 
wing. When the ladies speak, I must admit they speak well. Dr. Angus 
I do not see, nor Mr. Watson, who, I regret, is away on account of ill- 
health; but there, just behind Mr. Scrutton, is Mr. Murphy, looking as 
vigorous and as ready to do battle for school-board education as ever. 
At the far end is Mr. Charrington, who replies to Mr. Buxton in a way 
which reminds me—though not really applicable in this instance — of 
the old adage about two of a trade never agreeing; but the discnssion 
little concerns me, and, as the poet writes, “I am pleased, and yet I am 
sad.” A good deal of time passes away in three hours; and I come 
away by no means regretting that I am not compelled to attend the 
debates of the London School Board, and feeling very strongly that the 
chairman, at any rate, deserves to be paid for his work. 
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ANOTHER PERE HYACINTHE. 


The Rev. Pére Didon has been making: quite a sensation in 
Paris, this winter, we should judge from the notes of another 
correspondent in this same paper. He is a monk who preaches 
very eloquent and liberal sermons before all classes, the most 
aristocratic and the humblest. The subject he has taken up of 
late is “Divorce.” He preaches at vespers at three o’clock. 
“The service,” says the writer, “began with a beautiful strain of 
organ music,—a strain such as unfortunately one never hears in 
France except in Roman Catholic churches. A verse of a Psalm 
was chanted by the choir, alternating with the organ.” “Why 
cannot we,” he says, “have similar music in our nonconformist 
churches?” After this service, there was a stir in the audience; 
and the monk entered in a yellow serge costume with a hood. 
“For one hour,” says the writer, “he declaimed eloquently against 
divorce, without reading a line, looking at the vast audience, and 
speaking in every variety of style, sometimes argumentative, 
sometimes conversational.” The correspondent goes on to make 
some sound reflections about pulpit oratory, which are probably 
as applicable to this country as to England. He says: — 

As I was listening to him, and saw the effect which his words had on 
the audience, I could not but ask how it is that we have no such 
preachers, and I could not but think that one of the objects of college 
reform, about which we hear something just now, should be to make 
them. But such preachers will never be made except students for the 
ministry are trained to deliver sermons as well as to prepare them, and 
trained by those who thoroughly understand elocution, and how to 


interest, move, and electrify an audience themselves, and not by those 
who do not. 


The Pére afterwards told the people that he had three other 
discourses to deliver on “Christian Marriage,” “The Power of the 
Church in Christian Marriage,” and the “Celibacy of the Clergy,” 
but he was prevented by superior orders from giving them. He 
concluded by saying : — 

You will always find me engaged in the most noble cause which could 
inspire a man, a patriot, and a devout believer,—the harmony between 


authority and liberty, between science, reason (without which there can 
be no progress), and the religion which crowns them. 


It is supposed that the Archbishop of Paris will not allow him 
to proceed. Marra P. Lowe. 





